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i Suvicts are made to climb on a rub- 
mr aebed hed on whieh water has been 
rocked. Water is also sprinkled on the 
nevict's body and Hive electric wires 
a then placed on tis body. ft is done 
la conviet’s ‘stomach, his legs, private 
Mitts, chest, neck.” When the convict 
teams, ‘also in his mouth and tongue’ 
“When the shock ends, the convict 
n (© be helped off the table. His legs 
a body are shaking. He can’t even 
Hee be stutters’.” (From a report in 
* Rand Dally Mail made up of state 
ty Nts from two ex-warders, van Schai 
"yk and Theron.) 


fess warder was a burly man with a 
py irined face. He dragged out this 
py poner who was wearing the hospital 
ty 2 Febe and forced him to kneel down 
ing QL fours, stripped naked fn front 
al the other patients. Forced him 
to eel while the African prisoner who 
In r Was hospital orderly stood with an 
. a can of soap and water. The enenia 
ye ddninistered. The prisoner was stood 
lity blood was dripping down his legs; 
tig 28 not allowed to get rid of this 
ba water. Ife had to stand with his 
hy ek clenched together with his 
otha! try We was then forced to jump 
will it tid from leg to feg, doing a sort 


thos 
in 


Nag” t 
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pittick tnarch, sui clatching his but- 
4a so the stuif contda't come oat. 
loi hurly warder kicked him as he 
bed in this way, Kicked him on lis 


0h Hy prisons - and 1 know them, | 

he's them regalarly - are comparable to 

Bat De ‘og vest In the world and owr integrity 

f ten the devotion of our prison officials 

att he questioned by anybody. 1 

hye the highest regard for the way they 

yor va Werformed their duites und for the 

Epa! the’ they (reat prisoners.” (Mr Vorster, 

ty South African Minister of Justice, 

or] tpt Waterview with the Sunday Trihune 
ik \ Urban, August 8, 1065.) 


iets bys Vorster’s reply to his critics is 
23} ie ay inadequate. Either he js lying 
nti lin EY ure. Why should they lie? In 
it iy Of personal security, the men who 
iy, Sboken out in recent months against 
“| y greadful conditions they experienced 
‘ae thy, out African prisons have every- 
jit & “sd to lose and nothing te gain 
Pent! geld Strachan is now under house ar 
) athalkwyk has “resigned” from 
| boy Host as warder, Theron is under 
| Blige Arrest. Laurence Gandar, the 
fea Of the Rand Daily Mail, and his 
4 fy i2h. Beajamin Pogrund, have both 
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imprisonment. If anything, the wisest 
thing to do for your own personal safety 
in South Africa seems to be ta keep 
your mouth shut; it is hardly ta make 
up grotesque lies about South African 
prisons. 


Unless, as Mr Vorster would have us 
think, the men who have criticised the 
prisons are Communists. Then they 
would be keen to “besmirch” South 
Africa’s “reputation” in the eyes of 
the world. But on this occasion, the 
“Communist smear just will not stick, 
partly because of the obvious sincerity 
of the men involved, partly as a result 
of the clear definition of the “liberal” 
position given by Laurence Gandar in 
his newspaper. Thus slowly and subtly 
the official government attitude to ifs 
critics has heen changing until Mrs Ver- 
woerd is now able to say to a meeting 
of Afrikaans university women students: 
“} do not feel that communism is the 
sly enemy that liberalism is.” 


There is essentially only one sane reason 
why so many men have been courageous 
enough to apeak ont against the barbari 
ties in their own country. Perhaps it 
was best expressed by Theron, @ man 
with 18 years behind him as a warder, 
when he made his statement about con- 
ditions in the prisons: 


“| realise that this might cost me my 
job, but there cames a time in every 
man's hfe when he can take no more 
and must speak out. Now is the time to 
speak, and now is the time that the 
public should be made aware of what 
is going on behind prison walls.” 
It could cost Theron more than just 
his job, and he niust have heen well 
awure of this when he made his state- 
ment. As was mentioned earlier, he is 
at present under house arrest. Worse 
may be in store for him and the others 
who have openly criticised the govern- 
ment recently. la South Africa, jaurna- 
lists are free to print the critical truth 
provided at can be proved to be the 
truth The snag is that in South Africa 
the final judge of “what is truth" 1s 
the governinent itself. 
Thus, ag Laurence Gandar pointed aut 
in last Sunday's Observer : 
“The Minister of Justice has had an 
investigation conducted with = the 
Prisons Department into the asallepa- 
tions made in our articles and, hardly 
surprisingly, this seems to have fre- 
assiired him He has accordingly 
hinted at various farms of proseenu- 
tion that may fallow ” 
The question is how much longer can 
Verwoerd, Vorster and those who muple- 
mont thelr repressive policies get away 
with it? The recent criticisms of the 
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prisons, with their painful descriptions Mad, July 2). Noone could blame the 
of horrifi¢e living conditiona and tortures, oppressed tn South Africa tor embarking 
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South Africa's prisons are only a symp- Viet 


tam of South Africa’s deeper inalaise. The Verwoerd goyerament presente a 
Within the present situation, the op erisis, not only for Sonth Africa but for 
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According to South Africa's defence 
thief, Lieutenant Geacra) Miematra, the 
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Teach-ins 
Can they promote understanding 


of the ‘other side’? 


Dr Rachel Pinney 
will demonstrate the method of 


Creative listening 


which does just this. 


12 July - 17 October: London - Bir- 
mingham - Manchester - Carlisle - 
Glasvow - Ndinburgh - Newcastle - 
Leeds - Sheffield - Manchester  - 
Oxford - Bristol - Southampton 
Brighton. 


Friday August 13, Saturday 14 
Tona Community, 214 Clyde Street, 
GLASGOW 
Monday August 16, Tuesday 17, Thurs- 
day 19, Mriday 26, Saturday 21 


YMCA, 14 St Andrews Street 
EDINBURGH 


7.30 pin admission free eollection 
Knquiries to 93 Oakley Street, 
London S.W.3. FLAxman 7008 


Back numbers 


Last year Peace News was forced to 
use up some of its invaluable collection 
of back numbers of notes. We have 
reason to believe that many of our 
readers may now have these documents 
in thelr possession. They are generally 
green in colour, fearing the figure 1, 
the likeness of Queen Elizabeth Ho and 
an inseciption which promises “to pay 
the hearer on demand the sum of One 
Pound.” The document is signed “ Lon- 
don For the Gov and Comp of the Bank 
of England” by someone deseribing him- 
self us the Chief Cashier. The signature 
is not legible. There is also usually a 
serlal number, and “ Bank of England” 
is printed In ornate letters at the top. 


Wo need several thousand of these notes 
by February next year. If we do not re- 
ceive them, we will unhappily have to 
close up our business, which depends 
very much on the exchange of these 
documents for other goods. Other nates, 
slmilar to the one deseribed but of dif- 
ferent colour, size and number, will also 
bo gratefully received, 


TOM MecGRATH 


total since Fabruary 8 


piece 


contributions this week £181 0 1 
Plaase send cheques etc (payable 
to Peace News Ltd) to Merfyn Turner, 
§ Caledonian Road London NI 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies 


It is angry, turbulent, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, _ flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


Every Friday from all 
Newsagents 14 


or -lake advantage 
special offer 


of this 


Classified 


Terms. 6d per word, min. 4x. Discounts for 
Orie Box No. is extra, Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Itd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 


LONDON ANARCHISTS meet at Lamb and 
lag, off Garrick St. on Sundays, 7.45 pm. 
August 15: Donald Kuoum on * The Challenor 
Case re-examined." 


Personal 


ARE ANY OF YOUR FRIENDS potential readers 
of teace News? Hf so, we will send them a 
free specimen copy. Write to Circulation Man 
auger, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


GENUINE INTRODUCTIONS, friendship or mar- 
rage all ages. V.C.C., 34 Honeywell, London 
S.W.1E, 


ICONOCLAST, bearded, 35 (younger — look- 
ing), seeks tall CND-type girl for friendship. 
London. Box 392, 


Diary 


As this js a free service we renerve the right te 

select from notices seut in. Te make the service 

as complete as pousible, we urge organisers to: 
Send ontries to arrive not later than arat 
post Mondey (Friday preferred). 

2 Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's addreas) 

To publiciae full details. 

diaplayed advertiseinent. 

Remember to order copies of Psace News fer 

ire advertised meeting: Bale er Return. From: 

Irculation Dept., & Caledonian &d., Nl. 


beok a classified or 


13 August, Friday 


BRISTOL. 8 pm. 15 Kenmore Crescent, Filton. 
Arthur Lake reviews Tolstoy's ‘ Crisis of 
Civilisation.” PPU. 


13-22 August, Fri-Sun 


YUGOSLAVIA, Caravan aha aided European 
Goodwill Tour. 14 August, Zagreb. 22 August 
Kelgrade. Details SWI $086 


14 August, Saturday 


BROMLEY 10.30 am. Bromley South stn. March 
to Croydon against Vietnam war. Bromley 
C'ttee PLY, 


15 August, Sunday 
LONDON W.C.2. 7.45 pm. Lamb and Fiag, 


off Garrick St. Donald Roaum: ‘ The Chal- 
lenor Case re-examined."’ London Anarchists. 


19 August, Thursday 


LONDON EJt. 8 pm. Friends Meeting Mouse, 
Bush Road. Geni Sugarman: ‘' The modern 
drug industry.’ PRU, 


23-29 August, Mon-Sun 


BUDAPEST - BRUGES, Last part of Caravan 
Workshops European goodwill tour, 23: Buda- 
pest, 24: Vienna, 25; Prague, 26-27: East and 
West Derlin, 28: Cologne, 29: Bruges, Details 
SWE 30#0, 


27-30 August, Fri-Mon 


KEELE University, Statfe Third Annital Con- 
ference of Britigh Humanist Assoc, ** Hevalua- 
tions of the Family.'' Speakers: Prof Lester 
Kirkendall, Michae) Power, rigid Brophy, Tf. 
L, Elvin. Details 13 Prince of Wales Terrace, 
W.8, (WES 2341). 


28 Aug, 11 Sept Sat-Sat 


LOWESTOFT and YANMOUTH, National CND 
project: “On the Keach,” Details 14 Grays 
Inn Road, W.C,1, CHA 3872. 


get Peace News 


evary Friday place an order with 
your newsagent today 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE Gs (US $1) 


NAME 


ADDRESS... 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2 


PORTON 
ber ll. 

Hampstead 
Book carly 


GERM WARFARE PROTEST, Septem- 
Coaches from Westminister (PRE 3494), 
(SWL 3080). Both 12s 6d return, 


PREGNANCY ‘TEST, rapid, 
guineas and small urine 
Laboratories, 18 Harvist Roud, 


accurate, Send twa 
specimen. Wadley 
London N.W.6. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote 1.336943 and 
your purchases will pay a dividend to the 
Peace News Fund. Put this mamber in your 
diary. 


Publications 


ALL PEACE LITERATURE and books cun be 
obtained through Housmans tthe Peace News 
booksellers), Also posters, leaflets and cam- 
paign materials. Sate or return selections for 
mectings ete. Send s.a.e. or call for latest 
lists and SoR term. 5 Caledonian Roud, Kings 
Cross, Londen N.1, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Pacifists and Vietnam 


I have been very disturbed to discover 
that nearly all the British delegates to 
the Ifelsinki conference voted for the 
resolution on Vietnam. One would have 
expected the delegates from the British 
Peace Committee to do so, but not those 
from the CND and the Bertrand Russell 
Peace Foundation. I have seen the reso- 
lution and it quite clearly proposes a 
full endorsement for the activities of 
the NLE in Vietnam. Indeed one would 
have expected it to: J believe that the 
NLF delegation was largely responsible 
for framing it. 


Do I take it, therefore, that the CND 
and the BRPF are now supporting the 
NLF? If they are, those of us who are 
pacifists must reconsider our support for 
these organisations. One may sympathise 
with the political grievances of the 
NII, but support for them is out of the 
question both for those of us who are 
totally against war and those who, while 
not taking so absolute a stand, believe 
that warfare must never include the 
wanton killing of civilians. For support 
of the NL must inelude something less 
than outright condemnation of the NLF 
outrage against the American Embassy 
in April and the more recent one which 
took place in a Saigon hotel where, ac- 
cording to the New Statesman, a splinter 
bomb not essentially different from those 
the Americans are using was employed. 

Malcolm Pittock, 

35 Leggart Terrace, Aberdeen. 


The train robbers 


J cannot agree with David Stayt (July 
16) and John Papworth (July 23). It 
is true that there are men guilty of 
worse crimes than train robbery who 
are not condemned. Since when have 
readers of Peace News thought that two 
wrongs make a right? We deplore the 
glorification of war; let us not begin to 
glorify crime. Biges may not deserve 
a 30-year sentence, but he is no social 
asset, to he encouraged. Nor can “ Wil- 
son, Callaghan and Co” be held respon- 
sible for all the defects in our social 


from our readers. 


to survive the struggle. 


NOW. 


ENDSLEIGH CARDS 


It had to happen 


Peace News goes to war 


against General Poverty, Major Deficit 
and Private Collapse 


Every autumn Peace News wages a desperate campaign for sur 
vival. The battle is fought with a novel armoury, a 
decently non-violent. Our weapons are serried ranks of CHRIST 
MAS CARDS, phalanxes of DIARIES, battalions of BOOKS, 
fact any gentle bludgeon capable of compelling tribute money 


It will be a very serious business this year. We are preparing the 
most effective Christmas campaign ever, and want you at { Ls 
early date to know that your help will be imperative if we até 


Lists will be circulated and details published in September, but 
if you can make an early start, we have a good selection availabl 
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eld in 19% 


CONTACT - a South African liberal fortnlghty 
wilh inside news of the struggle | age i 
apartheid and colonialism, 6 inonths oa 
months 17 Box 1979, Cape Town, S.A. 


oat 
obtaine 


joad, 


SARVODAYA monthly magazine 
Bhoodan Movement in India, may be 
from Housmaps Bookshop, 6 Caledonian 
London N.I at 12s yearly or Is (post 
each issne, 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW - weekly railwaymen t 
paper. Essential reading for those who i 
the authentic voice of railway workers. ab ann 
able 9s a quarter post free from 205 ua 
Road, N.W.1, 


Accommodation vacant 


TWO FEMALES, CND, require two single rooms 
North or Central London, CHA 3463, 
—e 


system, Let us strive to keep a palanced 
outlook, 

Mrs Kk. Bury, 

73 Empress Road, Derby. 


Labour Party 


John Papworth (July 30) thinks the 
Labour Party’s failure to make at 
serious progress towards peace is som 
thing to do with its size. | think the re 


reason is probably that the Labour Par 
depends on the votes of people ull 


want bigger wages, bigger pensions, 
employment, better houses, and that ie 
move in the direction of peace would, fo 
two or three different reasons, me@ 
economic disaster. 


ind 
It might be an idea if we started tellin 
the voters the truth in order to see wha 
would happen. 
Jane Darroch, 
9 Faleon Gardens, Edinburgh 10, 
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{0 
6s 4 1,000 (postage 38 extra) and upwards ont 
job lots of white business envelopes, EX" gaz 
coloured pencils 2s dozen (postage 1p)- 
all stationery call or write; 
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emature celebration: a party 
eld in 1961 to mark the end of 


liberal fortwighty 


struggle against : PW A 
pons oe # the South African treason trial, 
When all the aceused were dis- 


harged. The report on this page 
Uscribes how a new series of poli- 
lcal trials have been taking place 
M the Eastern Cape, involving as 
tiny as 800 people. (Photo: South- 
- fn Africa News Features.) 
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800 on trial 


reh 10. 
f ; ; 
Be 11 feu itly 22, Sylvia Neame, who is cur- 
nina ore tly serving a two-year jail sentence 
frccing a member of the Wegal South 
oy ffan Commeast Party, affer the 
Jarade mscher " trial in January this year, 


~ Sentenced again by a court in the 
‘ pote town of Humansdorp, Eastern 
gh St, W.C4 | ane, Charged with being a member 
{| the banned African National Con- 
rd leaflet dist!” os, with furthering the aims of the 
-e4Nisation and contributing to its 
ands, she was sentenced to a total of 
}° years in Jail. The magistrate, Mr 


| 


| +L. Cie tors : 
h ‘Miers, whose ancestors must have 
G GLASS PACKEN los among the lfuguenots wha fled 
PHONE rel; Suth Africa in the 17th century from 
_'Blous persecution in’ France, told 
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‘ wards oat 
valement Exce vot Rj 
postage 14) y chard Mapolosa, uged 22, alleged last 
Re in a court in Heilbron, Orange 
the” State, that he had been assaulted 
- then made to lick his own blood by 
Nas © policemen, They were a sergeant 
wrod van Tonder, Willem Abraham 
my Pan and an African constable, Hoff. 
1. aho, 


it Hlapolosa said that he was picked 
tite’t Wis home in Orangeville locatian 
ao in the night of April 2. Myhurgh 
ht Litabo picked him up and taok 
| yo! Away in a van. In Orangeville he 
° pulled from the van and assaulted, 
ing he fell to the ground, bath Litaho 
' Myburgh kicked him. As he tried 
th BE up, van Tonder slapped him on 
Ne reve His mouth started to bleed, 
qd: 


a, Tondon Ns 
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om Was put back in the van, My mauth 
mee full of blood. J spat and the blood 
wi down the window of the van. J 
728 told To must lick up the bloud 
] Was afraid they would hit me again. 
yl what Twas told.” 


i’ Hapolosa said he was later deiven 
itn location where a youngster he 

~~ as Jimmy was put in the back of 
low “On with him, They returned to the 
| han" again, Jimmy was taken from the 
t 


varing the 
va at (his 
if we are 


nber, bil 
availab lan i 
aa at. etd he saw the police holding him. 
‘tsi he said, he heard Jimmy crying 
i's fe the van, then they were taken 

C police station and locked inte 


! cel 

Min defence of the three policemen is 
lig ® Paid for by the Farmer's Associa: 
Hodagt Orangeville, Moolfantein and 


ry redr ae Cary G MUL 7 
Caturen ift Southern African News 


OKSHOP 


In 


give her time to contemplate.” 

Sylvia Neame’s case was reported in 
the South African press, reporters fram 
the main centres of Johannesburg and 
Cape Town were sent to the ttle IMast- 
erm Cape Town to report on her trial. 
And in doing so, they, unearthed a fresh 
South African scandal - they discovered 
that in the past 18 months 918 people 
have been arrested in twa African town- 
ships outside Port Flizabeth; and that 
except for 101 who have had charyes 
withdrawn (i.e. those who have agreed 
to act as state witnesses) “ fow,” as a 
Johannesburg paper put it, “ean have 
much hope of knowing freedom again 
within the next ten years.” 452 people 
have so far been sentenced to a total 
of 2,930 years in jail - the names of 
virtually none of them ever appeared 
in the press. They have been tried in 
tiny courthouses in remote tawns, al- 
most always in camera, Few newspapers 
could afford to send their reporters to 
sit in on such cases for months at a 
time, least of all the small Port Eliza. 
beth newspapers nearest to the area, 
One editor is quoted. as saying that 
“we discovered only the other day that 
political trials were being held at Ad- 
do; I've no idea how many we missed.” 


Few of the charges have involved sabo- 
tage or violence (only 17 such have 
been reported) - they concern member: 
ship of the illegal African National Con- 
press, furthering its aims, collecting 
funds, Yet the majority of the sentences, 
like Sylvia Neame’s have been more se- 
vere than any in the Fischer “ Commu- 
nism” trial - partly because each charge 
has been divided into the maximum 
number of ‘counts,’ partly because 
magistrates have imposed consecutive 
and not. concurrent. sentences, 


What has been taking place is a massive 
and till now unsuspected ‘crackdown ” 
on those areas of the Eastern Cape 
which have heen the traditional strong- 
holds of the African National Congress, 
“We mean” said a. security branch 
policeman to the Rand Daily Mail, ‘te 
1ave peace and quiet in this area for 
the next ten years,” 


it is. from the Eastern Cape that have 
come many of the African National 
Congresa’ finest leaders - Mandela, Sis- 
ulu and Mbeki (now serving sentences 
on Robben [sland after the Rivonia 
trial), Oliver Tambo, leader of the ANC 
mission abroad, Mini, Mkaba, Khayinga 
and Bongeo, four of the first ANC lead- 
ers to he executed for their part in 
Umkonto We Sizwe, the Spear of the 
Nation. In 1982 6,000 AN 


§,000 ANC supparters 
went voluntarily to jail in we Bafee 


Campaign - more than in al 


Eastern Cape 


Sylvia Neaume that he had "a prayer qo 
his heart that the imprisonment would 


of the couatry put fogether 

Now after the trigis of the 800) {here 
are said to be 700 “ polifieal widows,” 
some 2.500 children fatherless, and some 
motherless tou. The South African De- 
fence and Aid Fand has already spent. 
£12,500 in a year ta provide defence for 
the accused. 


It expects to spend as much again. And 
there is practically nothing Jel to feed 
and clothe the families. To keep the 
families alone the Fund estimates that 
it would need £230,000 a4 year, and at 
present it can atford to spend only a 
tenth of this - £2 Ss per month per 
family. The Rand Daily Mail quotes one 
of many tragic stories of hardship, of 
a tian sentenced to 8 years last Novern- 
ber, His wife got 7 years in April. They 
had four children, aged 11, 8, 7, and 3, 
whom the grandparents took into their 
home. But the cost of supporting the 
children proved too heavy for the age- 
ing grandparents and they fell behind 
with their rent. They were avicted from 
thelr home and had to send the children 
to relatives. Soon after they arrived 
there the three-year-old fell il and died. 
The Defence and Aid Fund paid for a 
pauper’s funeral « but it had been un- 
able to discover whether the man and 
his wife know that their baby is dead, 


Many, toa, go undefended, because no- 
one knows that they are on trial; letters 
from accused have reached Defence and 
Aid after the trial has taken place. 
And even when counsel have been found 
- usually flown by Defenge and Aid 
from Johannesburg, because local 
counsel are afraid, or too busy . they 
find their working conditions virtually 
impossible. Advocates cannot he proper 
ly briefed. They sré simply assigned to 
a court and asked to defend all political 
prisoners who appear there during the 
month, There are not always suitable 
facilities available for. them to consult 
with the accused, and, when there are 
long journeys to be made to and. frem 
Port Elizabeth each day, there 1s little 
time for. consultations, Sometimes. the 
defence has received little notice . as 
little as two days = of a pending case, 
aon ives it scant time for prepara: 
OTS, : , 


This is the scandal that has only naw 
reached the South African press - of 
a silent political struggle going on in 
the Hastern Province, of the goverm- 
ment's desperate attempt to break the 
spirit of résistance among the Afriean 
people. The news coincides with) the 
new governnient sitempia te discredit 
and finally put out of action the De- 
ferice and Ald Fund, whieh has heen 
the only recourse for so many. thous: 


ands accused of political crimes to date, 


and for their 


Ajrica News we 


r dependants, - South 
entures, = 
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Canon Collins 
replies to critics 
of Defence and 
Aid Fund 


The item which several newspapers list 
month reprinted from the Johannesburg 
Sunday ‘Times, in which my “ folly" was 
castigated, is just another move in & 
concerted campaign by the Verwoerd 
government to discredit, the work of 
Defence. and Aid Fund, of which Tam 
chairman, The sabia a ec Rb question 
was described in the British press as 
“anti-government” and the extracts 
from the leading article which were re 
Diet stressed an appeal to all “ sensi- 
ye South Africans,” 

One wonders how deliberate, if at all, 
was the attempt to mislead, but it ought 
to be said from the start that the Johan- 
nesburg Sunday Times is “anti-povern:’ 
ment’ only in so far as it supports the 
United Party opposition who dufer only 
from Verwoerd’s party in the actual 
name they give their own policy. af 
racial segregation. And for a newspaper 
with an all-white readership to assume 
the role of a spokesman for “all senat. 
ble South Africans " is faintly ridiculous. 
Por all ‘sensible South Africans” we 
must read all white South Africans who 
still - let us never tire of stressing it ~ 
amount to only one fifth of the popula. 
tion of the Republic, 


Mr Vorster, South Africa's Minister of 
Justice, announced in the New Year 
that he was going to stamp ont “sub 
version abroad,” His auhsequent activie 
ties pay us the compliment of recegnis: 
ing that of all organisations and meth 
ods of combating apartheid, the Defence 
and Aid Fund is most. effective and 
most hated, The Johannesburg Sunde 
Times article distarts a statement 
made before the United Nations Special 
Committee on Apartheid which was, 
subsequently Ancorporstid into an. off 
clally approved UN qocumeny Tn 
I spoke of the Defence and Ald Wund's 
role in raising the morale of those who 
resist apartheid, This has been twisted — 
inte a suggestion that ] wag adveeating | 


armed rebellion against the South Afr 


ean government! Another innuendo is 
that, because we are willing to pay for. 
the defence of any politica 
South Africa in the belief that all are 
entitled ta a fair trial, we support gabe 
tage. The Sunday Times leader writer -- 


not io mention the British paperd that |. 


pleked up the story ~ omitted to advise 
their. yeadera that in South Africa the 
serawling of an anti-apartheld slogan on 
the wall constitutes technically “sabe: - 
tage’! eT Lae 
Defence and Aid is much hated because 
it is ao effective. Anyone wha feels that — 
they would like to inerease. the eflcacy. 


of this instrument can a6 90 very sim 


plys by sending donation ta the De 
sence An Aid Fund, 2 Amen Court, Lone 


aac ores 


Race relations 
branch raided 


rigoner in 
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Editorials 


Vietnam and non-alignment 


Malcolin Caldwell, writing in this issue 
about his talks with the North Vietnan- 
ese representatives at the Helsinki 
Peace Congress, suggests that if is time 
for the Western peace movements to 
abandon non-alizgnment on the Vietnam 
issue and come out in support of the 
National Liberation I*ront. 


His argument is that the war in Viet- 
nam is not likely to develop into the 
major nuclear catastrophe which West- 
ern peace activists fear; that it is the 
United States which is responsible for 
the present scale and nature of the 
war; and that it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect the National Liberation Front to 
accept a ceasefire and negotiations which 
do not guarantee a unified Vietnam and 
the withdrawal of American forces. 
Proposals from the peace movement 
whith are not based on the NLF in- 
terpretation of the Geneva agreements 
are an embarrassment to the Vietnam- 
ese, and better not made at all. 


Reiore taking up this argument, it is 
worth stating why people in this coun- 
try should be interested in Vietnam. Are 
we simply armchair peacemakers, 
dreaming up solutions to other people’s 
problems? In a way, compared with the 
people on the spot, we are, and we 
have to guard against the danger of 
forgetting what are the needs of the 
eople who are actually suffering in 
ielnam. But we also have a right to 
be concerned and to “ interfere," both 
because of the direct risk which we 
fee) that the war might blow up into 
a world war and because it is natural 
to be horrified at the war which is al- 
ready going on. 


The needs of the people in Vietnam, 
on which all sides appear to agree, are 
for peace, independence, the chance to 
pursue a decent living, and freedom 
from oppression. The complications arise 
through the interpretation we put on 
these things, and the weight we attach 
to them, For the Western peace move- 
ment, the danger is that our concern 
for peace will outweigh some of the 
other needs; and it is this point that the 
Chinese seize on when, for instance, 
they denounce the efforts of Indla and 
Yugoslavia for u ceasefire as ‘“ capitula- 
tion.” It is presumably this point which 
Malcolm Caldwell {ts concerned about 
when he says we should not press for 
negotiations at any price. 


We would not disagree with Malcolm 
Caldwell where he says that the major 
share of the blame for the present situa. 
tion, and the major part of our effort 
to stop the further enlargement of the 
war, should be directed against the 
United States. It is clearly the United 
States which, by intervening in a civil 
war, has prolonged the confilet and pre- 
vented its solution, and it is clearly the 
United States which has recently taken 
the major initiatives in enlarging the 
war. Non-alignment does not mean mak- 
ing no distinction between the acts of 
different sides in a conflict, and we do 
not regard it as an abandonment of 
non-alignment to say that America is 
presenting the greater danger to peace 
at the present time. 


However, criticising the US does not 
necessarily lead us to support of the 
NLF and North Vietnam. The National 
Liberation Front is the major political 
organisation in South Vietnam, and it 
will clearly play a leading role in the 
future government of the country. This 
is recognised even by a devoted anti- 
Communist like Patrick Gordon Walker, 
It contains people of differant political 
colours aos well as Communists, and 
claims to represent the peaple of South 
Vietnam. But how far is it really rep- 
resentative, and what are {ts intentions? 


The answers to these questions are ob- 
viously to a large extent guesswork. 
But in a country where stable and peace- 
ful government, let alone democratic 
government, has never had 4 chance to 
show itself, the possibility certainly ex- 
iste that an NLIF-led regime could find 
itself tempted or led to imposing a kind 
of stability by restricting the rights of 
other groups, such as the Buddhists, 
whose ideology is a long way from that 
of the NLF. The demand made in Kim 
Tt Sung’s “four points,” quoted by Mal- 


colm Caldwell, that the interna] affairs 
of South Vietnam should be settled “ in 
accordance with the programme of the 


National Liberation Front,” seems to 
put the NL ina very dominant position. 
Vietnam is sometimes spoken of as an- 
other Yugoslavia, where a non-aligned 
Communism could be established which 
would be independent of China. It is 
worth remembering, when people speak 
in this way, that Yugoslavia still does 
not extend the right of free speech to 
people like Djilas or Mihajlov; and even 
though we can allow ourselves the luxury 
of sitting back and thinking “ Vietnam 
- Asian Yugoslavia,” this does not mean 
we should become active supporters of 
the NLF. 

For there is the question of the NLF's 
record up to now, [t is a record which 
includes assassination and _ terrorist 
bombing as well as the “ normal” kill- 
ing and destruction involved in war. 
Even if one accepts the necessity for an 
armed liberation movement, it is swal- 
lowing a lot to accept these tactics, let 
alone to justify them. For a paper like 
Peace News, which holds that there is 
a non-violent alternative to armed strug. 
gle for liberation, it is quite impossible. 
Moreover, although we say this with no 
sense of satisfaction whatsoever, we can- 
not avoid pointing out that although in 
Vietnam it is too late now to talk of 
non-violent alternatives, the decision to 
Jaunch an armed struggle has led to a 
war of death and destruction which has 
outstripped any non-violent resistance 
campaign we know of. The NLF leaders 
may still say this is worth while; how 
many Vietnamese peasants who have 
been caught between the contending 
armies will say the same? 


What, then, can we do? We can continue 
to put pressure on the US; we can derive 
some small comfort from knowing that 
President Johnson has so far resisted the 
demands of those who want a preventive 
war on China, but the need for our 
restraining pressure nevertheless = re- 
mains. We can cali for America’s with- 
drawa! and for negotiations for a uni- 
fied and neutral Vietnam; but we have 
to recognise that what we want is not 
necessarily what we can expect. What 
we can expect is for the fighting to can- 
tinue at least until the end of the mon- 
soon period; and probably longer, before 
any move is made to open negotiations; 
as long as one side sees the prospect of 
military victory, the fighting will go on. 
What we cannot do is give our active 
support to either side. 


Did Lord Devlin 
change his mind? 


Lord Devlin, reviewing a book on the 
British government's control of public 
information®, remarked in the July 18 
Observer how the law's powers have at 
times been used for purposes which 
were not inteided at the time of legis- 
lation. He said this situation “ instals 
as the judges of what ought to be re 
vealed men whose interest it is to con- 
ceal,” and gave as an example the 
1962 trial under the Official Secrets Act 
Chee members of the Committee of 


“In 1962 .. . Section 1 of the 1911 
Act, which is plainly marked ‘ Penal- 
ties for Spying,’ was used to punish 
demonstrations hy nuclear disarmers.” 
Since this was one of the main grounds 
of appeal against conviction by the six 
accused in this case, Lord Devlin’s state- 
ment was a welcome, if belated, recogni- 
tion of their point; but it is all the more 
interesting, in that Lord Devlin was one 
of the judges who turned down the 
appeal in the House of Lords, One of 
the six, Michael Randle, wrote a letter 
about this to the Observer, in which 
he sald: 
“T hope it will not be thought unkind 
for me to suggest that it is a pity he 
(Lord Devlin) did not take at that 
time the view he does now, if only 
because he could have struck a telling 
blow against an abuse of power when 
it occurred; even tf he had felt hin- 
dered by the strict letter af the law 
fram recommending the quashing of 
the conviction, a few words in his 
written Judgment on the case indicat. 
ing his uneasiness at the way the 


*Not in the Public Interest, by David 
Willams. (Hutchinson, 35s.) 


Act was being applied would have gone 
a Jong way. As it was Tord Devlin 
did not deal with this aspect of the 
appeal and left it to the other judges, 
notably Lord Reid, to reject the ar- 
wnent that the Act had been misap- 
plied.” ; 
This letter was not published. Mr Charles 
Davy, Assistant Editor of the Observer, 
replicd to Michael Randle explaining 
that: 
* this may be rather too personal 
an issue between yourself and Lord 
Devlin for us to be able to pursue 
it in our correspondence columns . . 
1 do realise that other people and 
some gencral principles are involved, 
but your letter seems rather to impute 
a kind of insincerity to Lord Devlin 
in his judical capacity during the hear- 
ing of the appeal in the House of 
Lords, and it may be better to deal 
with the question privately.” 
Michael Randle replied: 
“T was very careful to inake no such 
imputation, It is the facets themsclves, 
which ean hardly be disputed, which 
might suggest this, though it is poss- 
ible of course that Lord Devlin has 
simply changed his mind. My letter 
was worded in such a way as to leave 
this matter open. 
“IT do not see this matter as primarily 
a personal issue between myself and 
Lord Devlin; it is surely a matter 
of public concern when a High Court 
judge concedes one of the main points 
of a criminal appeal which he has 
earlier rejected in his official capa- 
city.” 
A further letter from the Observer re- 
orlted that Lord Devlin had made it 
nown that he would not be able to 
reply to Mr Randle’s original Jetter if it 
were published. It was a well-established 
convention that judges did not reply 
publicly to criticisms of their judgments. 
The Observer therefore felt it would be 
unfair to Lord Devlin to publish the 
letter. 
There, as far as the Observer is con- 
cerned, the matter rests. It rests at the 
point where it is not publicly known 
whether Lord Devlin has changed his 
mind since 1962, or whether he thought 
then that the Attorney-General was 
abusing his powers, but chose not to 
say so. This doubt is one which Lord 
Devlin himself has raised, by his re- 
marks in the Observer review; it is 
a pity that he and the Observer have 
now chosen to invoke a “ well-established 
convention” to prevent them from clari- 
fying the situation. This well-established 
convention not only protects Lord Dev- 
lin; it prevents Michael Randle from 
presenting his case at all. 


The Challenor 
report 


The report of the foe into the cir- 
cumstances in which Detective-Sergeant 
Challenor was able to go on working 
after the onset of mental illness is not 
to be published for the moment, since 
its conclusions might affect the result 
of any criminal proceedings against 
Challenor. This is a bad decision. The 
public interest, if we may use an over- 
worked term, would be better served 
by the publication of the report than 
by Challenor’s prosecution. We are as- 
sured by Sir Frank Soskice that the 
report absolves from blame any other 
eee or doctor for allowing Chal- 
enor to continue working. If this means, 
as it seems to, that Challenor's col- 
leagues quite genuinely failed to notice 
that he was breaking down, we are en- 
titled to know why this was so, and how 
it is proposed to prevent a similar situ- 
ation occurring again, 


Singapore's break 


Singapore's break with Malaysia throws 
the whole future of the Federation into 
question. It certainly reinforces Indo- 
nesia’s claim that Malaysia was an arti. 
ficial creation; but what is more im- 
portant, it offers Britain an opportunity 
to withdraw gracefully from the area, 
and Indonesia the opportunity to aban- 
don the increasingly hazardous policy 
of “confrontation.” It would be tragic 
if we were now fo insist on maintaining 
the Singapore base in order to defend 
Malaysia - the more so as Malaysia was 
itself created in order to protect the 
Singapore hase (or as 4 Times leader 
put It on Tuesday, “in part a gesture of 
Imperial withdrawal, in part to define 
a base for the British presence in the 
area”). It would be equally tragic if 
Sukarno did not seize the chance of 
ending confrontation and allowing the 
rest of Malaysia to fall to picces of its 
own volition. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN , 


The three-month firearms amnesty which 
was anounced Jast week seems to 
one of the better government decision 
of recent days. Not that J imagine © 
will affect readers of this paper mut : 
our turn-in rate for sub-machine gua 
and the like must be well below 
national average. s 
What astounds me, though, is how high 
the rate actually is. The guns are * | 
ready pouring in. The last amnesty vt t 
in 1961, when 70,000 weapons and 2 a 
lion rounds of ammunition were handr 
in. This compares with 76,000 weap 
and 2,500,000 rounds of ammuniti¢ 
handed in in 1946, and a mere er 
weapons and 321,000 rounds which i 
the total haul from three amnesties ia 
1933, 1935 and 1937. The high figure 
1946, I take it, was partly due to +06 
time loot, and perhaps a lot of the } ‘t 
stuff was, too; but where does the TF 


length of barrel below which a certifies, 
is needed. Perhaps that four inch® 
makes a lot of difference. 


But never mind. This amnesty idea 
a good way of making the country © 
dangerous - or so we hope. Now, 5° 
pose we try it internationally? 


Down with tigers! In a last-minute #% 
dendum to his piece on the facing Pay 
John-Francis Phipps describes Leaner 
tiger advertising as ‘the most nase 
ing piece of commercial hogwash. 
foes on: 
“The tiger is meant to boost ay 
called ‘new formula,’ but every 
knows that no firm can make oot 
significant change in the compos! in 
of petrol, which would entail alte? “4 
engine designs as well. It ts sim 
that Esso want to sell their petrol, | 
as the copywriter concerned put ne 
(quoted in the New Statesman, 24 


i 
18): ‘The motivation people told fy | : 


drivers bought gas hecause | 

wanted power - so I looked 10% 

symbol’,” tb 
The nastiest thing, to my mind, wade 
way in which after the tiger had ia a 
transformed from a flerce heast IP ine 
cosy creature, in the hope of place 
objectors like Mr Phipps, all our 2° y¢ 
ae suddenly “discovered ” thal ie | 
ad been spontaneously adopted DY pm 
people as part of British folklore, jing 
glad to see Mr Phipps is still hol 
out. 


4 
r 


Stans | 
spoyi® | 
The Oxfam walking rally from croyaty 
to Brighton which is reported on pay no 
is just one of many activities ment! i 
in Inheritance, a new journal pu er? 
by Oxfain’s South London Youth Fe ory 
tion. The first number is just outs ott 
attractively produced, it combines Te yd 
of Oxfam activities with articles ims 
features about aid expenditure, Pro eg cil 
of nutrition and the problems 
Oxfam itself. An editorial states: 


¢ 
“,..for every person that oxfar the 
induce to consider the reasons 


a refusal to absolve all the PEO ace 
on the backs of politicians, 0 ¢) 
that we also hold in our hane 


LTE 
says that the function of Inherit’ or: 
gt 


- 
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Oth re m Nes 


John-Francis 


Phipps 


TOWARDS 
PEACE 

ON 

THE ROADS 


Not everyone might agree with the 
ttailed suggestions for making 
ads safer which are put forward 
i this article; but we hope this 
mnt not obscure the urgency of 
« Phipps’ call for an end to the 
State of warfare” between flesh 
Steel, 
Aptate of warfare exists on our roads. 
the worst aspects of our competitive 
seem to be let loose there, The 
whet has come to inquire seriously 
ot her the human organism and the 
Or car are inherently incompatible, 
@ nee, What is to be done about it, 
tha Private ownership of the car and all 
root ar, entails seems to be at the 
tea} cf the trouble, If the car and man 
oY are incompatible - and a very 
of tht Case could be made out in favour 
Dlorin® “We should now be busy ex- 
tranwt® Possible alternative means of 
“sport. 
time Often tempted, as an almost full- 
the ope Cdestrian, simply to say ‘ Ban 
More t's how much safer, cleaner and 
i) Peaceful our lives would be with 
But tht varticular piece of hardware. 
tng gs ig not good enough, Motorists 
thay Pedestrians alike are apt to forget 
Wheat, Cat is really a tin box on rubber 
Istori: It will fall to the lot of future 
‘ans to record that twentieth cen- 
Ang Man expended a good deal of time 
hipeltetvous energy, in addition to the 
In”, ©OSt in life and limb, going around 
Meno etal box on wheels - in 
lairg “tS like the bumper-cars at 
ing’ “&88 the fun and plus the danger 
Ney, nervous tension, How often do we 
Wit one Of ourselves and see, as from 
thingy” that this is in fact what we are 


many 
fun 


8 are 
que Nitthe 
belt P 
ings 


both insulated and isolated in 
* metal boxes; cut off mentally 
ysically from our fellow human 
side nN the outside world. Just. me, 
Mort my box, me and my feelings, 
Dowerg tt me, angry me, impatient me, 
wn the” me, my chance to be one up 
ea © Test of the world, I'll show them 
phe Retr” egocentric and arrogant can 
ene steel do not mix; the psyche 
pel do not mix either. Nothing 

Nine better designed to maim. or 
® human body than a jagged piece 

ip travelling at high speed; this 
®Dpeng ect is in fact what so often 
“In a crash: flesh is thrown 
a pteel, or steel slices into flesh 
Utcher's knife. No apology for 

on yf are busy butchering each 
the roads, Pedestrians must 


be segregated from traffic, flesh must be 
segregated from moving steel. 

Nobody could possibly think up a worse 
place to let off emotional steam than 
on the roads, That we should be per- 
mitted to have out our feelings here that 
the psyche and subconscious should be 
let loose here of all places, that our 
drive for power should find expression 
here... We are all in some way guilty, 
in varying degrees, of the carnage on the 
roads today. It is a totally unacceptable 
state of affairs, yet we all put up with it 
and assume that 8,000 lives a year and 
nearly half a million injuries are a fair 
price to pay to appease the gods of our 
competitive economy and to retain the 
illusion of freedom of movement, 


We need a Martin Luther King right 
now who will get up and say: * This 
killing must stop and it must stop now! 
We need a massive non-violent protest 
against this expression of the sickness 
of our society, this inexcusable, unnec- 
cessary and unacceptable loss of life and 
injury. We need to look at the prob- 
lem in a new lHght and ignore com- 
pletely those who say: “It could he 
worse in view of the number of cars, 
etc, ete... Certainly it could be worse, 
and one is constantly amazed that there 
are not many more accidents, consider 
ing the large number of near misses one 
can witness any time. But it could also 
be better; one life lost on the roads is 
one too many. . 
An immediate blanket ban on all pri 
vate cars is not a feasible solution, The 
private ownership of cars should’ be eliv 
minated gradually, retaining commercial 
vehicles for the moment. IT would sug: 
gest the following basic plan: 

1. Gradual elimination of the private car 
in city centres, as envisaged by 
Buchanan, and replacement by a 
“free” monorail system (i.e, paid for 
out of rates), The monorail concept 
is becoming more and more popular: 
an analysis of passenger reactions in 
Seattle, where there is a monorail, 
showed that 63% preferred it to a 
private car, bie 
Gradual replacement of private cars 
by regionally operated, state-subsidised 
and highly efficient car-hire service, 
The slogan here would be borrowed 
from the Greyhound bus service In 
America: “ Leave the driving te us,’ 
The fleet of drivers would of course 
have to be highly trained and main- 
tain an extremely high standard of 
safety and courtesy - very much high- 
er than, say, the London cabby, This 
handing over of driving to a profes- 
sional driver should also have the 
effect of removing most of the emo- 
tion from the roads by aholishing the 


tw 


owner-driver concept, 

Meanwhile: 

1. More stringent penalties for drunken 
and all other forms of careless and 
dangerous driving, 


. Governors ta be fitted to all cars to 


to 


prevent them from exceeding 50 
mph, and all future models to be de- 
signed accordingly, (The 50 mph speed 
limit will almost certainly cover the 
whole country within the next 5 or 
10 years.) 

3. A ban on all forms of metor racing, 
speed trials etc, which on balance do 
more harm than good through bad 
example, 

4. Immediate construction of pedestrian 
underpasses throughout the country, 
especially at schools and all busy 
crossings, Proportionate elimination of 
the “naked” existing pedestrian 
crossing, which is the cheap way out 
and fails utterly to segregate flesh 
from steel. All this to be paid for 
by cutting down appropriately on our 
defence spending, withdrawal from 
eAUR and from bases east of Suez, 
ete, 

4. Jay-waiking to be made strictly iNegal 
and subject to on-the-spot fining as 
soon as proper underpasses are con- 
structed. 
Armed forces to help police patrols 
(the AA has already proposed this), 
many more speed cops, safety patrols 
etc, all coming down very stringently 
on all forms of careless and dangerous 
driving. More public respect for the 
police in these difMleult duties is essen- 
tial; we really do need discipline on 
the roads, 
What about the motor industry and its 
army of workers, to say nothing of the 
nonworking shareholders? Their skill 
and resources would go into monorail 
construction in proportion to the decline 
in car production; this too weuld of 
course contribute to the expert effort. 
New, specially designed small ears would 
of course still be needed for the state- 
owned taxi service, commercial travellers 
ete, Nobody surely wants present levels of 
ear production to be: maintained for 
ever and ever, unless they want. their 
children to live in a motorised form of 
hell on earth. It seems incredible, if 
not criminal, that car production was not 
geared rigidly to road space from the 
start, by law. 

The spirit of the times hardly favours 

such drastic proposals and people would 

fight very bitterly indeed to retain their 
illusory “rights.” A sort of “John the 

Baptist’ effort is now needed to prepare 

the way for acceptance af drastic 

changes, not necessarily those I have 


6. 
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outlined, of eourse, but just changed - 
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The scene after a vegetable van 
had collided with a telegraph pole 
on the Staines-Bagshot read 


attitudes, A massive conscience-arousing 
campaign is needed; those who shout; 
“Don't get emotional” should be igs 
nored, quite simply because this is. ine 
deed a very emotional matter and there 
is nothing to be ashamed of about this, 


There must by now be a vast army of 

eople who have had. close relatives 
illed or injured on the roads, They are 
keeping strangely silent, No doubt they 
feel helpless and powerless and under. 
atandably would rather forget the pain. 
but they could, if sufficiently aroused 
and united, cause such a tremendous 
outery that something very . drastic 
would have to be done gbout the situa 
tion by the powers that he, gavernment 
or local, and above all by tha “driver 
himself. 


The press could play a key role in arous 
ing both the individual conscience and, 
collectively, the social conscience, Obs 
viously they would have to instruct their 
motoring carreapondents ta stop Rior- 
fying power and acceleration, and. gene 
erally deglamourige driving. John Davy, 
the Observer science correspondent, 
rightly called for dull but safe driving 
in his excellent article, “Stopping the 
Killer Cars” (Aprit 25). They would. 
have to keep up the campaign as 9 
united. effort, day in day out, not hs 
gpasmadically over Bank Holidays, when. 
the toll is often no worse than the usual 
daily average. 

The choice is simple: either we are 
satisfied with the status quo on the 
roads, in which ease we need our heads 
examined, or we are not, in which case 
it falls upon our shoulders to deman 
the immediate initiation of drastic re 
forms and radical action, 
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Malcolm Caldwell 


The 


Turing the Tlelsinki Peace Con- 
gress, the yitish contingent ar- 
ranged oa meeting with three 
spokesmen from North Vietnam - 
the Vice-President of the Reunifi- 
scion Committee, the Secretary of 
the Vieluamese Peace Committee, 
amd a representalive of the Peace 
Committee charged with handling 
jutecnational relations. The meect- 
ing took the form of questions and 
UNSWETS. 

Malcolm Caldwell, one of the Brilt- 
ish contingent, made extensive 
notes fram which the following ex- 
travis are taken. In a comment on 
the mecting, he says that Western 
peace movements should support 
thie National Liberation Front. 


Do you think you can beat the US? 

We are convineed that US aggression 
will he defeated. US escalation in the 
North is due to thei anilifary defeat 
In the South, and one of the greatest 
danvers to them is disinteuration of 
the puppet army (ie. the American-sup 
ported South Vietnamese army), mnany of 
whom are refusing to zo on to the bat- 
tlefield. This puts the US in avery 
difficult situation, By bombing the North, 
they are hoping to affect military opera- 
{ions In the South, but this is a mistaken 
idea. The puppet froops and puppet 


“tr a people’s war, the whole 
population is an arpty.” This girl 
jn North Vietnam dees part-time 
mnilitary training: after work. 


government too are disintegrating every 
day. On the other hand, the South Viet- 
namese people (i.e. the NLF-led anti- 
American South Vietnamese) have re- 
corded more successes. liven the US 
imperialists admit that the big cities 
are isolated islands. 

{ want to refer to the morale of the US 
troops themselves. During the Second 
World War, US troops had high morale, 
because it was a just war. But this ts 
unm unjust war and consequently their 
morale is law. On the other hand, thei 
bombing is destructive, but it does not 
affect our morale because ours is a just 
war. Besides, a movement of the Ameri- 
can people in our support has been 
prowing, and the support of the socialist 
countries has been intensified and con- 
solidafed. Vhere are signs that the US 
aire trying to save something by putting 
forward peace proposals, 

What is your attitude {oa negotiation, 
bearing in mind that the US may go to 
any end not to lose this war Cinecluding 
the use of auclear weapons)? What can 
we in the peace movement in the West 
say When your refusal to negotiate is 
raised against us? (These are questions 
summarising what was put in a number 
of longer questions from the British 
side) 

In 1954 we defeated the French and won 
the Geneva Agreements, Before we won 
this our people had suffered as much 
from the Western Imperialists as we 
are suffering now, We only won victory 
after much suffering. The Geneva Agrec- 
ments stipulate Great Britain as one of 
the vochairmen. There should have 
been elections in 1956. More than any- 
body else we desire peace, but that is 
why we stick to the Geneva Agreements 
to reunify and develop our country. 


Our people are poor because of deserting 
their work to fight. ‘That is why we want 
peace. But the US imperialists will not 
let us unite and build up our country. 
The Western imperialists invade our 
country and destroy it; therefore they 
are the destroyers of peace. We have 
no reason not to desire peace, and be- 
tween us and the US people there is 
no reason for hatred. But the US im- 
perialists have invaded our country and 
destroycd peace for 11 years. The South 
Victnamese people have to go into an- 
other long struggle and make = more 
sacrifices, 

So far we have had 25 years of suffering 
due t6 the Japanese, the French and 
the American imporialists. five million 
people from a nation of 30 million have 
died. For the past ten years the US 
have carried out war, and they are be- 
ing defeated. To save themselves, on the 
one hand they intensify the war of ag- 
gression and escalate to the North, ana 
on the other hand they put forward al- 
Jeged peace offers (cessation of hostill- 
ties, peaceful negotiations etc). 

The question is, what do the US 
pertalisis want? To withdraw and stop 
the war or not? Clearly they do not 
(wanl to stop the war) because while 
speaking peace Johnson said they will 
stay and that ua power on earth will 
move them, and he goes on intensifying 
and escalating, His deeds contradict his 


jm- 


words. It is evident that so-called 
“peaceful negotiations’ are aimed at 
deceiving public opimon, because for 


the time being the US peace movement 
is growing, I'd like to remind you 
that the US imperialists are being 
gradually defeated, and they want a 
ceasctire to consolidate. 


There are two problems: the problem 


lorth Vietnamese case 


of attaining peace and the problem of 
negotiations. On the first, who has des 
troyed peace in Vietnam? We Vietnant 
ese people, or the US imperialists! 
Clearly the US imperialists. What eal 
we do to restore peace? It is very easy 
for the US. Those who have bitten 0 
must withdraw. Only thus can we have 
lasting peace. We can’t have peace ! 
conditions where the Vietnamese people 
surrender to the aggressors, We cant 
have peace if the US aggressors slr 
and turn Vietnam into a new-type cor 
ony. I think you have supported us oF 
the basis of our sovereignty and natiok 
al independence. 1 domt think you buP 
port us in order that we become slave’ 

again. The US inust stop fighting ant 
withdraw, and at ance peace is restored 


On the question of negotiations, We 
think we already have negotiated ni 
have the ae for the solution of the 
problem. The Geneva Agreements recog 
nise the independence, sovereignty: 
unity and territorial integrity of Viel 
nam. Jt was not easy to get these agree 
ments - they took a lot of nevotiating 
Now it ig said we should negotiale 
again. Tor what? Shall we negotiate 
for a solution where Vietnam is not 1 
dependent and not unified? No, Nof 
shall we negotiate for the perpetuation 
of division of our country. 


Negotiations {o recognise our indepel’ 
dence, sovereignty and unity are Wr 
necessary as these questions are already 
settled. Some people nay say we shoul 
negotiate so thal the West can find & 
formula for withdrawal. By putting th 
rumour forward, the US hope to ite 
negotiations which will have the effer 
of keeping the US in Vietnam, arid 
meanwhile they continue and malate 
their aggression, What the US imperial 
ists put forward docs not aim at 
withdrawal of US troops, and even | if 
they say they would withdraw, we 4 
not believe it. The question js that the 
US must step aggression and withdra® 
and this the Western imperialists 
not at present want. 


Some people say we do not want neem” 
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tiations, But our National Assembl Mnot exte 
adopted the 4point _ statement (cory se, final 
tained in Pham Van Dong’s speech ® ; Aut impl 
April 8, 1965)" and these are the ' qrcements 
basis for a soluiion of the question ort | hye Chale 
this is the correct, peaceful and 3¥5 tin hot dor 
solution, That is our position. love these 

j 8 the 
We readily sympathise with people wh? hovers, ; 
have goodwill towards us and supP be : estore in 
us. These people are very anxious % | Wensified 
* i, . : t thy he : 
Following is the text of the refeva™ | gy. Move | 
passage : | ate people 
“The unswerving policy of the Governmeatl { British. ibe 
the Democratic Rejniblic of Vietnam ta stl at Crna! neo 
respect the 154 Geneva Apreemants on Vy | tp Fect one 
nam, and to correctly implement their Pe Wart acti 
provisions is embodied in the following point aWO) ‘Ney : 
“1. Recognition of the basic national iy a Agr 
of the Vietnamese people: peace, iIndepent ont iW make 
soverelgnty, unity. and territorial intest te | Aptis imp| 
According to the Geneva Agreements, Me, noe | ise ‘ 
government must withdraw from South Yog | ftp nents 
nam all US troops, military personnel mie Ane » impli 
weapons of all kinds, dismantic alt U8 1 ir ‘Teements 
tary bases there, cancel tts * military ania y 4 trog 
with South Vietnam, It must end’ iis POLE | ¢ PS a) 
of intervention and aggression in South gt) Mle 
nam. According to the Geneva Agreen@ ap live you 
the US government iaust stop tis acta OF aH | Iyoy Of the 
against North Vietnam, completely caae® ay 3? You ¢ 
encroachments on the tareitory and sovere the US 
of the Democratic Republic of Vijetnat- af “nee S be 
“2 Pendmg the peaceful reuntdea raglt Hy of es 
Vietnam, while Vietnam is still beni Bere ont ty Chi Mi 
divided ‘into we zones the military prov aa i ive the f 
of the 1954 Geneva Agreements on viens l the 0 4a 
mitst be strictly respected: the two zones wi Da Y with 
refrain from jaining any aay alllance ale | Op Y and | 
foreign countries, there must be no fonne et ange 
military bases, troops and silitary pers Probie a 
in their respective territory, in ety m of 
“3, The internal affairy of South Ve ine of phe we 
must be set(led by the South Views me | th Peace +} 
people themselves, in accordance W ona i. War, O 
prokramme of the South Vielnam “nl ‘ orde 
Liberatian Front, without any fereign inq wet tot 
ference. ts iyo COrRAN 

a ‘Dey 

oa eT ie peavetal rennificatiun of Vie ve ray fore 
to be settled by the Victnamesa pee nO ny’ Dle in 4 
both zones, without any foreign inter keto i wletstand f 
' The Government of the Democratic Rat as M a ver 
of Vietnam is of the view that the Saget | the} very 
expounded stand is the basis for tho he iylene io © last 
pokticea! settlement of the Vietnam uy sat ty Dlo's wy wa 
f this basis ts recognised, fayveuraye peta nh Army Ty 
tions will be created for the poaceltl jy io | eyitty ’ 
inent of the Welnaia preblenis aud a ae ay 14 Mesge 
owstble ty consider the cece ae mo ly ne ce mander 
niernational conferunen along a 
the #54 Geneva Conference an Viel be US sold 
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Max Teichmann 


Of all America’s allies, Australia must 
be one of the most unquestioning, in 
Upport. of whatever the United States 
Chooses to do. If Americans land in 
North Vietnam, or drop nuclear bombs 
China, there is no doubt that the 
Ustralian government will echo its en- 
AUsiastic support. Is Australia, then, 
an extremely reactionary country, an 
{Utstandingly anti-Communist society, or 
S she just terribly afraid of political 
and military isolation? 


The personal views of Australia’s Prime 
Inister, Sir Robert Menzies, on a variety 
Subjects such as the new Common- 
Wealth, the United Nations and South 
frica, leave few doubts as to his being 
€xtremely reactionary. The government 
Party is entirely his ereature, and the 
Mestion as to whether individual gov- 
€ament ministers and members are re- 
tionaries or not hardly arises. But 
What of the Australian people? 
There are many warlike and fanatical 
People in Austrafia - there is a species 
“ Professional and semi-institutionalised 
{nti-Communism with which British 
People would be largely unac- 


{Mainted. it hears resemblances — to 
ae 


AUSTRALIA 


America’s unquestioning ally 


American McCarthyism of the 1950s, 
but has displayed a tenacity and an im- 
munity to periods of Tast-West detente, 
wlich mark it off as satisfying certain 
emotional and political needs of many 
Austratians. The organisation of an 
important section of the Catholic Labour 
vote (one in four Australians are Catho- 
lic) jnto a breakaway " anti-Communist " 
party has made it almost impossible for 
the Australian Labour Party to gain 
power: hence the sixteemyear rule of 
Australian Conservatives: hence the 
almost continuous harping upon “ the 
ted threat.” 


Nevertheless, the kind of people T have 
just described are in the minority and 
we must look elsewhere for (he reasons 
why most Australians acquiesce in their 
voverninent’s present policies. What are 
typical Australian attitudes towards 
foreign policy? Quite crudely, before the 
last war they left these decisions to 
Britain and, nowadays, they would like 
to leave these decisions to America, 
and, if she really wants to stay east of 
Suez, to Britain. 

There are several causes of this fena- 
cious infantilism. The first is located in 


the physical isolation of Australia 

literally at the end of the earth. This 
has lead to a feeling that, Hike a Berke- 
Jeyan philosopher, we do not exist unless 
someone is looking al us. Whereas some 
small nations off the inain jughways of 
international palitics gratefully merge 
with their surroundings and watch the 
killers of the forest go growling by, 
Australians see international strife only 
too often as a way of gaining a tem- 
porary entry info the society of the 
grown-ups. Thus the landing in 1015 of 
the ANZACs at Gallipolt is celebrated, 
not as one of the many military failures 
of the Virst World War in which great 
individual heroism was shown, Intt as 
the occasion of “ Australia’s coming of 
age.” The world discovered Australia, 
and saw her henceforth as ao nation, 
Whether the world did any such thing, 
and, if it did, whether it lung on to 
the knowledye, are disputable matters, 
but the significance for Australia of this 
distant event dies inainly in this timage 
of vrowing up. Over and over, many 
Australians have seen wars as affording 
opportunities for cutting an interna- 
tional figure - and so the country. is, 
in a sense, parasitic upon other people's 
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behalf because they have seen war 
canttoy our country, They are also con- 
tned about the possibility of the war 
tending beyond Vietnam. But we must 
moy all efforts to continue the struggle. 
ye situation of the US imperialists in 
we Mam is not favourable to them. 
‘hen they find it impossible to remain, 
ey would accept it. Whether the war 
imexeended or not depends on the US 
MPerialists. During the war against the 
bench, they sent half a million troops, 
tt they were still defeated. If in addi- 
on, as now, we have the support of 
g pecoples of the world, we believe it 
Ww Possible ta beat the US imperialists. 
bo) jeher the war extends depends 
Asin and completely on the US. We 
Mot extend it. 


str final point. in the struggle for 
Ct implementation of the Geneva 
Tecements, the UK has responsibility 
hye Ochairman. But the UK government 
tip,, Ct done anything about implemen- 
loge these agreements, but instead fol- 
Bou the US. That is to say, the UK 
fee inent has not done anything to 
{ng Ore peace, and on the contrary it has 
We nsified the US war of aggression. 
ig , Dave heard that in the UK there 
ous Move to stop the war and support 
dry Deople. We thank you. Our people 
Reig: MeTY moved by the attitude of the 
torre people, and we think it is the 
og one, The UK has no reason to 
Genre active implementation of the 
Mug Agreements. The UK government 
and make a positive contribution to- 
y.- implementation of the Geneva 
ttrcements, What is the meaning of 
iysseg implementation of the Geneva 
ity cments? The US must withdraw 
Toops and stop waging war there. 


tell you not neyvotiate te save the 

Ing %f the US, and to stop the suffer- 

lt th You could always resume fighting 

ta, ¢ US broke faith. There is also the 
Ser of escalation, 


noes 
fava Chl Minh has jhe: offered to 
If yp the face of the US, He said that 
Da ney withdraw, he will threw a big 
trrat and put out the red carpet, and 
dro tBe a farewell for them. On the 
laste of ascalation and possible ca- 
of phe we think that if the US talks 
the, Peace they can't afford to extend 
Ih gar. Of course, they want peace 
ing ler to have a period for regrouping 
Npeotganisation of their own and the 
welt forces. There's another point. 
dewey 2 the West inay not perhaps 
Wa Wstand the true nature of a people's 
ig. 8 very effective way of resisting, 
Meonit last 11 years have shown, In a 
han ® War, the whole population is 
loty Y. The US troops can consider all 
e mmese as soldiers. The Deputy 
Ne hander of the South is a woman. 
koldier is the worst in the world, 
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from this point of view, namely that for 
every one in the fleld they need several 
others to supply his elaborate needs. 
Also in this war they have no morale 
or heart for it. They rely on modern 
weapons which bring no result in a 
prone war, During escalation to the 
orth, many US aireraft have been shot 
down, US pilots captured in the North 
are very afraid of ground fire, and have 
no spirit to fly and fight. Many para- 
chuted from fear before they reached 


the North Vietnam border, and many 
aircraft which crash are found to be 
pilotless. 


So, if the US can't win over 14 million 
people in the South, and are going 
to take on the 17 million in the North 
as well, how can they win? Last year 
they spent $2 million a day. In 1965 
it is $5 million a day, We think the US 
can build up still more, but if won't 
help to solve the problem. Besides we 
can assure you that extension of the 
war should not cause anxiety to the 
world. The fact that it is a people's 
war can stop it from expanding to 
the world. We make every effort to 
locate the war and to stop the US from 
finding exeuses to extend it. As to 
nuclear bombs, we fully appreciate the 
force of public opinion in restraining 
the US. Even in the Korean war, when 
the anti-bomb movement was not sa 
freat as it is now, it succeeded in 
stopping the use of US nuclear power, 
and we belleve people in the West 
recognise the dangers in Vietnam. 


This is a case of a ple invaded, and 
therefore publie opinion in the world 
inust be brought to bear an the invader 
and not the invaded. We expect much 
from the Western peace movement. We 
have lived in war for 25 years, We 
know we have more suffering in store. 
But we have no other way, and we ex- 
pect the support of world public opin: 
ion, AN our sufferings over 25 years 
would he thrown away if we now relin- 
quished the struggle. If the US would 
stop escalating it would make it easier 
for them to come to accept the basis af 
the four points. Kecognition of this 
would pravide a basis for an interna- 
tional meeting such as that in 1954. 


* . . 


Malcolm Caldwell comments: On an- 
other occasion, I was able to add to the 
above in conversation. On the question 
of escalation this was the point put 
fo me, 


The US allempts to play upon the fears 
about nuclear war amang the peoples 
of the world, But Vietnam has peu os 
to fear from nuclear war, anly the U 
tinperialists. Vietnam has na bombs, and 
therefore there is no questlen in the 


Vietnam context of a nuclear exchange, 
ie. a full reciprocal exchange between 
the only two world nuclear powers. It 
is such an exchange that the peoples 
of the world fear. But it ts not relevant 
to the Vietnam context. If the US used 
nuclear weapons against China and 
Vietnam, if would not be an all-aut 
strike aimed at exterminating the peo- 
ples of Vietnam and China, but aimed 
at specific targets. The peoples of Viet- 
nam and China would survive, and 
world public opinion would be outraged 
and vent itself on the US, who wauld 
lose from their adventure. 


T think there fs a 
this arguinent. 
likely ta commit suicide for Viet 
nam than the US ever was to com- 
mit suicide for Western Eurape. This 
being the case, we need not put nevo- 
tiation at any price before suppart for 
the NLF, if we once concede that they 
have right on their side, I believe that 
they have. J belioyva that it would be 
wrong to be non-aligned in this situa- 
fion, We should support the NLF, and 
exert unremitting and intensifying pres- 
sure on the US government to reverse 
its course of aggressive war in Vietnam. 


Many Americans, as the contingent at 
the Congress showed, accept the need 
for an active stand against their govern. 
ment and against so-called peace offers 
which fall short of giving satisfaction 
to the legitimate aspirations of the Viet- 
namese people. Any further initiatives 
from the Western peace mavements 
which are not explicitly based on the 
Vietnamese interpretation of the Gene- 
va Agreements sre an embarrassment ta 
the Vietnamese, and a positive help to 
Johnson and Stewart, who can point to 
further Communist. intransigence, at, 
after 25 years of fighting, we cannot 
expect them now to aceent anything 
short of the negotiated settlement they 
fought for at and before Geneva, 1954: 
namely withdrawal of all foreign troops. 


On the question of volunteers, incident- 
ally, we were asked to collect the names 
and addresses of people willing fo say 
they would be prepared to ga out ta 
Vietnam in an “international brigade" 
to fight alongside the NEL. However, 
tho names would be used strietly for 
propaganda purposes, hecause onte again 
in their concern not to extend the war, 
and therefore not to afford the US any 
excuses for further escalation, the Viet- 
namese want to fight and win their own 
war unaided, 


deal dn 
na more 


s good 
Russia is 


Malcolm Caldwell la a lecturer at the 
London School of Oriental and Altican 
Sudies. He has recently returned from 
a year in south-cast Asta. 
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wars: nowadays, upon the Asian civil 
war. 
Then there are Australian attitudes to- 
wards Asia and Asians, (ne result or Lue 
White Australia poliey bas been  pro- 
found ignorance of the Asian culture, 
history and polities, and a degree of 
unfamiliarity bordering upon fear, wher 
considering the aotives of Asian peo. 
yes. 5 
‘hus powerful or potentially powerful 
Asian states are regarded with suspicion, 
but this is not seen ag a Treason for 
really trying to learn about them. The 
witnary interest is still in the metropo 
itan centres af Western Murape and the 
United States, UW is assumed that Asians 
would prefer Life in Australia to life In 
their own countries; hence the White 
Australia policy, HW Ure Asian is strong, 
he will covet and plan to attack Ws; 
if he is weak or nomatimned, he is of 
marginal interest, Our interest un Asia 
is basically negative, as Ut was vigea-vis 
Japan befare the war. 
Probably the main permanent cause of 
Austrahan fears for theit homeland ta 
guilt - only partly conselous. A handful 
of people are sitting upon a calossal 
stock of the world’s goods in a regan 
where overpopulation and starvation ara 
commonplace. Australian aid to Asia 
is nisarly motivated by desires to de- 
filect wrath and to prevent social changes 
which mievht be against our political in- 
terests. We use onr immigration laws 
to keep out all but a tiny fraction of 
our neighbours. Like soine other new rich 
societies, we have pursued largely 
inaterial ends, as much because we can 
(hink of no other course, as because 
we pusitively prefer the bad, The hang- 
over comes as a feeling of squandered 
opportunities. This is probably why 
there has been, for many Australians, 
a sense of identification with those other 
white dogs in tha manger, the South 
Africans. 
Votlowing from all this and fears of 
retribution for selfishness and callous 
ness, there is deep pessimism as to the 
futare, This helps explain the makeshtit 
and feckless character 6f tiany Austra: 
lian policies und endeavours, and their 
irresponsibility and unreality. 
Australia’s policies link sa clogely with 
those af the United States as ta render 
it a satellite, We are committed to om 
tagonism towards Hussia and China for 
a8 long as Anierica ig antagonistize - 
which seems likely to be for an inde 
finite period, If and when Imdonesia 
becomes Communist or Communiat- 
Nigned, Australia will doubtless he come 
mitted to indefinite hostility to her aa 
well, In fact the futura of Australian. 
Indonesian relations js articulatly hu 
vious. For one thing, American later 
vention in the event of a Jess than peaco- 
ful Communist takeover In Indonesia 
soome likely, In which cage this Austra: 
lian government would clamour for a 
Nahbt to participate, almost irrespective 
OF the chances of anccess. 
ii seems clear ta outside observers that 


nations like China, Russia and Indoneuia 


by nomeans possess necessarily compatible 
aims, that China in particular is tuvalved 
noa ibway confrantatian with Indis, 
the USA and Russia, and that.a Chinese 
drive hrough ta SHORADORS wold resuit 
in a probable collision with Indonesia. 
It is also apparent that this wanld be 


likely irrespective of the political came - 


plextions of those four powers. However, 
these things are uot genorally known 
in Australia, where the analogies of tha 
falling domino and the talandtopping 
Japanese of M41 do service for systema: 
tie ansulysin. 

For all this quiescence, there is never 
theless a real sense of frustration ang 
deadlock in Australia which esuld he 


lured to advantage im introducing new 00 


dlicles. The tong period in eppasition 
as provided, the Labour Party with a 
motive for delineating allernstive patie 


in foreign policy, and there gre some 


signy that it is shurliag to think af al- 


ternatives fa the present alerile and) 
Hawevar, 


dangerous alliance systenss. 
tinis 18 not on Australia’s side. 


Max feichmany ts « icetuver in Inter 
national velatiqns at Monash Univoralty, 


Victoria, 
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Gandhi: His Relevance for our ‘Times. 
A volume of contemporary studies in 
Gandhian themes presented to Sri Rh. 
R. Diwakar on his seventieth birthday 
by the workers of the Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi. Edited by G. Ramachandran 
and T. K. Mahadevan. (Bombay: 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Rupees 10.) 


This is a collection of some three dozen 
essays by old associates of Gandhi and 
younver students of his ideas. As in most 
books of the kind, one is left with no 
very coherent impression at the end of 
it. On one page Esme Wynne-Tyson 
regrets that “we are ruining the charac- 
ters of the beneficiaries of Britain's 
welfare state by spoon-feeding them 
with material benefits while depriving 
them of a spiritual philosophy of life.” 
Elsawhere J. B. Kripalani commends a 
“progressive rise in the standard of 
living of the masses,” as in the non- 
socialist democracies. An argument be- 
tween these two contributors would have 
been entertaining and profitable, but 
their essays simply fail to connect. 

To some extent the miscellaneousness of 
the essays reflects the manysidedness of 
Gandhi himself. Sjmone Panter-Brick 
strikes an authentically Gandhian note 
tn her account of the Ark - the home of 
a French working Order - “ which as a 


Geoffrey Carnali GAN DH ISM 


rule empties its coffers each summier 
lest it should become rich.” Yet there 
is something not quite Gandhian about 
her explanation of the name: the Ark, 
she says, is like that of Noah, “ afloat on 
the waters of a world that is lost.” There 
is at least a corrective value in the 
sharply contrasting attitude suggested 
in B. S. Sharma’s essay. He puts Gandhi's 
non-violence firmly into the political 
context of modern India. Ideals, he sug- 
gests, point out the direction to be 
followed; they are never attained. Pur- 
suing the ideal “ generates the goodwill 
essential for the well-being of corporate 
life.” Meanwhile, says K. M. Munshi, 
jn the practical affairs of men there may 
be occasions when non-violence will 
have to be tempered with the defensive 
use of violence. And so, as Kenneth 
Boulding wickedly remarks, girls in 
saris may be seen doing the goose-step. 


Boulding’s essay asks the question 
“Why did Gandhi fail?” - fail, that is, 
to impress independent India with the 
practicability of his own approach to 
politics. For Gandhi there was never any 
question of being compelled to adopt 
morally abhorrent policies. There were 
always alternatives Ife showed that 
“it was possible to reconcile peace and 
justice, to reject war and at the same 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Adam Roberts 


Mahatma Gandhi: a Biography, by B. R. 
Nanda. (Allen and Unwin, Unwin 
Yooks paperbacks, 8s 6d.) 


An abridged edition of Nanda’s stand- 
ard biography, which was first published 
In 1958. The reissue of this book in pa- 
perback form means that there are now 
two comprehensive biographies of Gand- 
hi freely available in this country at 
modest prices - the other one being 
Louis Fischer's Gandhi: His Life and 
eade jor the World (Mentor Books, 
4 iS . 


Mahatma Gandhi - The Early Phase, by 
Pyarelal. (Ahmedabad, Navajivan 
Ae Wouse, 25 Rupees, £1 18s, 
or $7. 


Pyurelal, the close associate of Gandhi, 
has already written two volumes entitled 
Mahatma Gandhi - The Last Phase, and 
this new volume is jntended as the first of 
three which will take Gandhi's life up 
to the point where The Last Phase he- 
ting. 850 pages long, with numerous 
Nustrations, and carefully annotated, 
this hook contains much valuable source 
Material. It includes a section on the 
political background to the independence 
movement, and covers Gandhi's life from 
his birth in 1869 to his first visit to 
India from South Africa in 1896. 


The War of the Flea, by Robert Taber. 
(New York: Lyle Stuart, $4.05.) 


Bernard Fall remarked not long ago that 
any book with the word “ counterinsur- 
gency" jn the title was immediately sure 
of a publisher. Although counterinsur- 
gency is an important and interesting 
subject, it is refreshing ta see a book 
published which deals with guerrilla 
war sympathetically. The author, who as 
a reporter hag gathered 2» good deal 
of first-hand informnation about guerrilla 
war and revolution, reminds us that 
these are not exclusively Communist 
phenomena. 


A sharp critie of conventional views of 
counteringsurgency, the author rightly 
points out huw military repression by 
government forces can actually help 
guerrillas and terrorists - as it did In 
Ireland and Palestine. In both cases the 
repression gained the sympathy of the 
pepulation for the guerrillas - a lesson 
which, the author argues, the Americans 
have failed to learn in Vietnam, with 
disastrous consequences. However, 
Taber's argument that guerrilla cam- 
paigns cannot be suppressed by military 


means is weakened by his rather cur- 
sory treatment of those cases in which 
counterinsurgency won, and he scarcely 
mentions the European resistance move- 
ments in the Second World War. 


In arguing the effectiveness of guerrilla 
methods, the author mentions a number 
of campaigns in which casualties were 
light, but he does not give the very 
high casualty figures for the Algerian 
war. This is typical of the at times 
sloppy approach of this book, which 
nonetheless contains many valuable in- 
sights and deserves study by those who 
want to understand guerrilla war and 
possible methods of countering it. 


Joan Harcourt 


Now by G. 0. Jones. (Faber, 21s.) 

The Hour of the Robots by Karl Bruck- 
ner. (Burke, 15s.) 

Ilyiteh Slept Were by Henry Carlisle. 
(Bodley Head, 18s.) 


There have heen three novels recently 
about the cold war. Now, by G. 
Jones, is a thoughtful, subdued book, 
which catalogues the lives of a nuclear 
physicist and his family while the world 
moves to the edge of doom. In the face 
of imminent annihilation, the personal 
concerns of cach character are quietly 
considered, and there is something sinis- 
ter in the way that their lives all 
seem to slow down to stopping point 
just as the world they inhabit is per- 
haps about to he destroyed. 

The Mour of the Robots by Karl Bruck- 
ner (translated from the German) is a 
very heavy-handed comedy in which 
two robots, one Russian, the other 
American, meet at a World’s Fair, Hav- 
ing been constructed to think rationally, 
the robots end the cold war by teaching 
the East and the West that fo survive, 
they must co-operate. We last see them 
foing off to the moon in n_rocket built 
jointly by the Russians and the Ameri- 
cans. The whole conception is sadly 
nalve, and the humour painful, 

Nyitch Slept Here by Henry Carlisle is 
an extremely funny satire on the cold 
war, written with utter professional 
competence. The action takes place in 
Switzerland, and centres round a cottage 
where Lenin once lived, and where an 
appreciation of the American Constitu- 
tion, which it is suspected he wrote, 
is possibly hidden. An outrageously 
funny situation develops when a young 
American couple buy the cottage, and 
the Russian embassy indulges in eaves- 
dropping, intent on acquiring the possi- 
bly embarrassing document. The tone 
of high comedy is maintained fromm start 
to finish. 


TODAY 


time participate in a great historical 
process for human betterment.” But, 
Boulding argues, unless these insights 
are developed and elaborated through 
the techniques of modern social science, 
non-violence is bound to be frustrated, 


Boulding's essay does not in itself con- 
tribute much to an understanding of 
this kind of development and elabor- 
ation, but several other essays in the 
book do. Gene Sharp demolishes the 
common assertion that Gandhi's method 
was workable only in the struggle against 
the British for independence. On the 
contrary, non-violence exploits one of 
the most important facts of political 
life, that all rulers depend on the sub- 
mission, co-operation and obedience of 
their subjects. Techniques of non-co- 
operation have often been used in 
the past, but historians haven't been in- 
terested, and so the experience has been 
lost. 

A similar point is taken up by William 
Robert Miller, who reminds us of a 
neglected tradition of unarmed peasant 
revolts and civil disobedience in Ing- 


land, going back to mediaeval times. 
The “knowledge of relationships” de- 
veloped over the past half-century in 


psychology and sociology has been as- 
sociated with a new respect for non- 
violence, but it still awaits adequate 
application in the political field. Indeed, 
we still don’t know very precisely what 
we are looking for, ang may be misled 
by conventional ideas of what non-vio- 
lence involves, 


Miller makes this point neatly by way 
of an incident in an American civil 
rights demonstration. The crowd was 
getting out of hand, and the police 
seemed unable to act effectively. The 
leader of the demonstration approached 
the police captain to ask if he could 
use his megaphone “ bullhorn” to speak 
to the noisy crowd and perhaps quicten 
it. 
“The officer ignored him - how did 
he know if he was really the leader, 
or whether a police captain should 
delegate his authority in this way? 
The Negro leader became = angry, 
shouted at the captain: ‘ You'd better 
give me that bullhorn you stupid °** 
or there's going to be hell to pay’ 
- and seizing the bullhorn from the 
startled officer's hand began address- 
ing the crowd, which soon quietened 
and dispersed.” 


Miller observes that this man knew 
that in other situations such an outburst 
would have provoked a hostile response. 
But here “he sensed rightly that such 
behaviour would enable him to take 
charge and calm the mob. His anger was 
not motivated by hatred but by a desire 
to get through to the mob.” 


The central issue is how to reduce 
overall hostility, and in this connection 
Joan Bondurant makes some useful dis- 
tinctions between duragraha and satya- 
qrahka. 


Duragraha - stubborn resistance in a 
cause - finds a natural expression in 
civil disobedience, but this is under- 
stood by the duragrahi “in terms of ap- 
plying pressure with skill and in suffi- 
cient strength to force the opponent 
to stand down.” The satyagrahi is con- 
cerned to develop an interacting force 
with the opponent “ which produces new 
movement and which may change the 
direction or even the content of the 
force.” Duragraha employs harassment 
and distress; satyagraha is “ fundamen- 
tally supportive,” and profits from the 
insight that change is best effected in 
the context of reassurance. 


Joan Boudurant criticises civil rights de- 
monstrators who question the good 
faith of those opponents who make 
token moves in the right direction. 
Iiven though there may be grounds for 
suspecting the motives of such oppo- 
nents, the opportunity for fruitful in- 
teraction with them is more useful than 
a rigid insistence on one’s pre-arranged 
objectives. 


A. J. Muste applies this to the general 
question of whether the civil rights 
movement In America should continue 


to use non-violence, and points out ho® 
important it is to avoid a renewal 
the sense that the South has beea 
“taken over” by the North. The wounds 
inflicted by the Civil War and its after 
math have to be taken into account 
anyone seeking a permanent solution 
of the racial problem. 


Although these writers have done a use 
ful job in showing the validity of the 
Gandhian method quite apart from Gant 
hi himself, the fact remains that te 
fruitful interraction set in motion 
satyagraha demands a kind of leadershP 
that has hitherto been rare, Anyone 
involved in political campaigning knows 
how useful a conspicuous enemy is, ant 
how difficult it is to keep up a sense 
direction when some immediate objec 
tives have been achieved. It is a py 
that this volume has relatively lithe 


to say about non-violent generalsiP logs Worce 
such as Gandhi showed in his dealingé Presiq tt! 
with Suhrawardy in Calcutta in 194) Ne) ent J 
when between them they prevented 4} Engg, 07k | 
outbreak of major violence. ‘rs Semen 
There are, fortunately, one or two pee olin Hitera 
sonal reminiscences which throw sole ha 
light on the way he was able to encour Mississic' te 
age people to feel that at least there nd ino 
was always an alternative to wea] ang aha 26 
acquiescence, Margaret Barr tells nov Sec, Ee, 
he tried to persuade her to undertare Cond 


fl Z al 
some educational project which she ie 
sure was impracticable, at least at UM 


time. As she was going, he said yaosissippi 
hope you will do it some day; but not ating In st 
because I have asked you to; not peattment 


love of me. When you are sure jt,® necsday in 
the right thing, then you will do it. Xas, Alab 


He might have said, “When you a8} «Out 45 Fy 
sure that circumstances are favourable. 
But this would have taken the ©} So) we 
phasis off Margaret Barr's power ™} Js th waitir 


change the circumstances. of ine Se 
‘ 5 i) bs : m : 
Geoffrey Carnall is a Leeturer in English peed 


at Edinburgh University and a mem 
of the Edinburgh University Staff Grou} 
for Defence Studies. He is the author ™ 
a recent Peace News pamphlet, “To Kee? 
the Peace.” 
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the US government began last Saturday 

0 enforce the Voting Rights Act of 
Osi Which was signed into law by 
Nev wlent Johnson the previous day, the 
Ent ork Times reported last Monday. 
“orcement began in two steps. 


BS, literacy. ies annrereuisite 

, er » literacy tests as a prerequisite to 

Bie ve two Wling were suspended in seven states - 

= ine  ncoulk yeeama, Alaska, Georgia, Louisiana, 

eee there} . <'8sippi, South Carolina and Virginia 

hive 10 ween 4nd in 26 counties of North Carolina 
; One county in Arizona. 


Barr tells he¥ ‘ 
+ to undertake | (ond, the Justice Department filed 
which she fe} iT in the United States District Court 
at least at mM ti Jackson, Mississippi, to abolish the 
gf, he said, f) y SSissippi poll tax as a requirement for 
ie day; but nell in state and local elections. The 
rou to; not i (partment was to file similar suits on 
are sure It,¥} 7.°Sday in the other poll tax states - 
u will do it. ‘Xas, Alabama and Virginia. 


u ale) Out 45 Federal voting examiners, all 
bretavoreaa a. minityees of the Civil Service Com- 
taken the eB) go Sion, were standing by in the Deep 
arrs power ' jth waiting to move on Monday into 
% af 22, 20 counties that have a history 
Ban Engle! Beasance to negro voting. 

and a mem ° 
sity Staff Grow 
is the author 
iphlet, “To KeeP 
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Apartheid back 


5 ks! tar, &XPerimental employment of Afri- 
‘ele@) y 
St end, the Guardian reported on 


08 in Mining jobs previously reserved 
| aes 
t fs Od (on heust 5. The Minister of Mines ordered 


t a 
'N South African 
tor : 

inguin) aie iy testoration of the colour bar in the 


wi80ld mines 
le new. 

MueWhites in South Africa’s yold mines 
| rights strug jaa Re Industry after a government com- 


upn's report was published on 
&e rent 3, The) twelve mines where the 
seed Onan’ applied will be given a “ reas: 
VESTERN sd) Ly ble tine" to return to the previous 
3s 6d py, UF conditions. 
'Mayflower) 


by" ¢xPeriment was originally accepted 
~e ‘the e mineworkers' union in view of 
ITISH |. (is) | diy Shortage of white labour, but it was 
st pace The tly resisted by some whites. 
0 the Commission said in its report that 
din Scheme had certain merits, but it 
we MOL think that the Iabour position 
troy pttious enough to warrant industrial 
—_ 


nstitute 
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work, Gertryt At ; 

18 "lean states urge 
“ G ’ 


.! apartheid 


, a Tty-t A - 
yckel® | &y¥two independent African nations 
Sin bie Hun ated for a meeting of the Security 

48 soon as possible to consider 


. mat) 
‘rom or Africa's apartheid policy, Reuter 
ile On August 5. The request wags 
ns Ny Sin Hettee ee ares presi- 
aN \4 Ished at the UN headquarters 
sy lal iNew York on August 4. 
iH oqtlS0 asked for a Council debate at 
olters iy Test possible date on the situation 
Ama [ta Portuguese African possessions 
Kings Cros hea a, Mozambique and Portuguese 
14. lett ae : 
fate di ctler said the situation in South 
18 Yona continued “seriously to disturb 
=~: ‘ Nonal peace and security.” 
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The Attorney-General, Mr Katzenbach, 
said the Justice Department had “ no 
special plans” to provide Federal pro- 
tection for the examiners, “I have con- 
fidence that the local authorities will 
protect them,” he said. 


The new act, a landmark in civil rights 
legislation, is expected to result in the 
addition of several hundred thousand 
negroes to the voter registration rolls 
of the Deep South in the next year 
or so. 

In signing the bill last Friday, in a cere- 
mony at the Capitol, President Johnson 
said, “ Congress acted swiftly in passing 
this act. I intend to act with equal dis- 
patch in order to enforce it.” 


A-test by 
Indonesia? 


Western observers in Jakarta are now 
revising their earlier views on the possi- 
bility of Indonesia soon exploding its 
first atomic device, the Daily elgg ae 
reported jast Friday. Witherto the Indo- 
nesian forecasts were regarded as wish- 
ful thinking. 


Military leaders have begun predicting 
precise dates. Armed Forces Day, Octo- 
ber §. and the opening of the second 
Afro-Asian Foreign Ministers’ meeting, 
scheduled for Algiers in November, have 
been singled out as possibilities. 


Reports of an ‘imminent Indonesian 
atomic test’ have come not only from 
notable military figures but also from 
President Sukarmo himself. 


There is not, however, any indication 
that Indonesian technielans are compeé- 
tent enough to produce their own weap- 
ons at this stage. Rather, political obser- 
vers are exploring the possibility that 
arrangements have been made for Pek- 
ing to explode her next atomic device 
with the help of Indonesian technicians. 
It is even being considered that Indone- 
sia has offered one of her outer islands 
as a testing ground for the Chinese 
weapon. 


The Daily Telegraph’s Washington cory 
respondent commented that the only 
Indonesian reactor, provided by the 
United States, is a small 2.9 mw. re 
actor that would take many years to 
produce enough material for a weapon. 


Two other et have been con- 
sidered and generally discarded by 
Washington. One is that China might 
give Indgnesn nuclear weapons, but it 
is felt that China has none to spare, 
The theory that China may use an Jn 
donesian island as a test site is rejected 
because the operation could be mani- 
tored by Western intelligence and would 
give away more information than would 
suit the Chinese, 


Dr Subandrio, the Foreign Minister of 
Indonesia, sald on August 4 that Indo- 
nesia would not object if every nation 
had atomic and nuclear hombs, the 
Guardian reported on August 5. His 
opinion was that this would guarantee 
that the bombs would not be used. 
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Hiroshima Day 
vigil 


About 300 people ieok part in the 
30-minute vigil for Hiroshima Day 
on August 6 at the Cenatoph in 
Whitehall, A short ceremony took 
place after the vigil when blue 
cornflowers were placed on the 
memorial in remembrance of those 
killed by the A-bonib, 

Services and vigils were held In 
many other parts of the country, In 
Coventry, a 48-hour fast ralsed 
over £100 for War on Want. 


The Justice Department and the Bureau 
of Census brought about the suspension 
of literacy tests by publishing in the 
Federal Register a list of areas found 
to be covered by the act. These are 
areas where such tests were in force 
on November t, 1964, and where less 
than 50% of the voling-age population 
participated in the 1964 presidential 
election. 

The Census Bureau said that further 
study would be necessary to deterinine 
whether other counties met the two 
standards prescribed in the act for sus- 
pensions of tests. 


Beginning on August 7, it was illegal 
to use any type of test to judge a pros. 
pective voter's ability to read, write or 
interpret documents in any of the areas 
certified by the two agencies. Suits test- 
ing the constitationality of (ho law can 
be filed in the United States District 
Court in the District of Columbia. But 
there is no provision for delaying the 
eifect of the law while such a suit is 
being adjudicated. 


Regulations published by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission which will povern the 
action of examiners registering voters 
made it clear that an applicant could 


India to buy 
submarines 
irom Russia 


India is to bay six submarines from 
Russia, the Diplomatic correspondent 
of the Sun reported on August 4. A 
delegation is to Jeave soon for Moscow 
to negotiate the deal, Mr Chavan, the 
Indian Defence Minister, said on August 
3, Ne said this decision had been made 
hecause the West had refused to sell 
him submarines for the Indian Navy. 


British government sources are reported 
to have stated that when Mr Chavan 
was in London last November there 
were talks on financial arrangements for 
the purchase of one submarine. Because 
of the economic crisis Nritain was un- 
able to provide the necessary foreign 
credits. 


India’s decision is sald to have caused 
concern in Britain in case Western anti: 
submarine secrets fall inte the hands af 
Russia. This concern arises from the fact 
that Britain ts helping India to bnild 
three Leander-claas frigates fitted with 
the latest British anti-submarine equip- 
meant, As Russia is WM to send ex- 
perts to show the Indians how to operate 
the Soviet subinarines. (hese techni- 
clans will learn about the anti-subma- 
rine devices on the Leander. Britain, 
therefore, tuay refuse to provide the sub- 
marine hunting equipment for the Tn- 
dian frigates. 


Building of the frigates has not yet 
atarted in India and the British govern- 
ment could. posibly cancel the whole 
deal, Whitehall officials fear that In- 
fia's deal with Russia pould jeopardise 
the good relations existing hetween the 
Royal Navy and the Indian Navy; they 
aiso fear that the possibility that Navy 
secreta could be learned by the Rusilans 
would provoke an outery from NATO. — 


US Voting Rights Act is enforced swiftly 


not be rejected because he could nat 
sign his name, 


Mr Watzenbach, interviewed on a (ele 
vision programme, defended the regia 
tration of literate persons in the South 
who would be ineligible to vote jn a 
number of Northern states. We said this 
presents no Insults because all areas 
covered under the act have registered 
iNiterate white persons. 


South Arabian 
talks Tail 
in London 


Talks over the future of South Arabia 
and the Aden hake were reported to 
have collapsed in London last Satur 
day, according to a report in the Ob- 
server on Sunilay. 


The Chief Minister of the Aden State 
government, Mr Mackawee, and the 
leaders of the Organisation for the 
Liberation of the South told the Colontal 
Secretary, Mr Anthony Greenwood, that 
they were not willing to continue with 
the talks and proposed to withdraw. 


The breakdown was aver the failure to 
agree on UN resolutions in South Arabig 
as a basis for the constitutional talks 
on the independence ef South Arabia, 


Mr Greenwood's own role has been to. 
try to maintain a balance between the - 
South Arabian traditionalists wha domi. - 
nate the Federal sovernipent and the 
Arab nationalists who control the Aden 
Rovernmenit. With independence prom: — 
sed for not later than 1068, the trad). 
tionalists and nationalists are. engaged 
in a struggle for power, 


The purpose of last week's talks was 
limited fo getting agreement on setting 
tp a steering committee of South Ara: 
bian leaders to formulate the country's - 
independence constitution, The nation: > 


alists have insisted that negotiationy 


should take place within the framework 
of the UN resolutions on South Arabia, 
and have preseea for early clarification 
of the futt f 
base in. Aden. Theiy most dificult de. 
mands have been aver the suspension 
of the state of emergency in Aden, the 
release of detainees and the Fight of 


exiles to retum home.-But with terror © 


{st attacks continuing against the Brit 


ish, Mr Greenwood has found it difficult — 


to agree to ending the state. of emer 
gency, eine 


The nationalist leaders insist en the — 
necessity for British policy in the Ara- 
bian peninsula -. especia ly over the - 
Yemen - to seck to harmonise relations . 
between the Arab states  invo 


bia into the Yemen imbroglio between 
ne sens Arab Republic and Saudi - 
rabia. gate 


The traditionalists are, however, unw 
ling {6 consider changes which 4 
res al ea of he uti 
ulers Inta the hands of the “ nationalis 
hotheads during the ¢ yi 


dependence 


ire of the British. military 


Wed. 
Failure te do so would drag South Aras 
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What was it like to be a writer of 
notorious boeks in the fast great days 
of la vie Boheme in Paris, and what 
did that author really think of sex when 
he was backstave and relaxed? These are 
the questions answered in two. slim, 
rewritten books of Henry Miller: Quiet 
Days In Clichy and The World of Sez.* 
Clichy 1s a sleepwalker's tale of la vie 
BRohéme where through some iagical 
alchemy major obstacles are walked 
around without barking any shins. What 
saves this confessional is what saves 
and elevates and enshrines most of 
Miller, and that is iis radiant, buoyant, 
pervasive humour. 


A reserved Danish beauty in Clichy is 
exhibit A of the Miler method, She is 
thrown together: two parts prudery, 
one part anything goes, and a pinch 


*Grove Tress, New York, 75 cents each. 


Special offer for new readers 


8 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 6 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1. (Block letters, 
please.) 
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Address 


Morris Renek 


Henry Miller backstage 


of spicy resistance. After she finally 
yields to Miller and enjoys him, she 
begins to cry for her dead husband. The 
conciseness of the tale, topped by Mil- 
ler’s observation, warms the page with 
humour: “1 couldn't make (her) out. 
I felt like saying, ‘Why bring that up 
now?” 


It turns out she had a rational and touch- 
ing reason for her tears, Yet Miller 
will not let her win, She must play the 
dunce, for she has violated a command- 
ment of the comic world. She has her 
sex while reviling the pleasure. 


It is a pagan world that Miller in- 
habits, and the shock in it - for a re- 
freshing change - is the shock of keep- 
ing to the sexual true north. Miller can 
be counted on to operate out of a 
staid tradition, centuries old, where the 
prude is knocked about and maligned 
and the happy warriors are those who 
triumph by spontaneously jousting with 
the joints, No world could be simpler 
or more traditional, and yet... 


The World of Sex is a primer for those 
who think Miller a rambling, confused 
hodge-podge, an erotic bag without 
signposts. This book is an intelligent 
man’s guide to Miller, and the best in- 
troduction we've had to his works to 
date. Tourist’ readers will find Miller 
shares with Joyce and Faulkner a dis- 
regard for telling a story chronologic- 
ally, but more important, they are in for 
some extraordinary confessions. 


Item: “My own adventures are as 
nothing compared to those of the or- 
dinary Don Jnan. For a man of the 
hig cities I think my exploits are modest 
and altovether normal...” 


Here, we feel, Miller the writer and 
Miller the autobiographical hero have, 
at last, become one. He is talking with- 
out his fictional wobble, It will come as 
no surprise that Miller admits he dis- 
torts his exploits to get at the truth. 
There is no Henry Miller reader who 
hasn't said to himself, “Js this big- 
hand sex really true?” 

Sex igs about Miller finding the brave 
new world in the old world of Paris. He 
began his new life healthily enough, 
by dying: 


“ Before I could make a proper start 
T had to go through my ‘little death’ 
... In Paris, as everyone now knows, 
I found myself . The Tropic of 
Cancer is a blood-soaked testament 
revealing the ravages of my struggle 
in the womb of death. The strong 
odour of sex which it purveys is 
really the aroma of birth.” (Emphasis 
added.) 


Miler becomes clearer and has added 
depth when we see he uses sex not only 
as birth but as a weapon in his arsenal 
of protest. He has not only brought the 
Brooklyn boy on to the scene of Ameri- 
can literature - as Mark Twain had 
advanced the rural Mississippi boy - he 
has turned the freewheeling Brooklyn 
use of language into sexual invectives to 
awaken the sleepers who have succumbed 
to the great lie. The great He being 
fear that ties a man down with restraint 
and holds him down. In this way Miller 
celebrates sex while using it as a tocsin 
to awaken the masses from their death. 


In American society, with more security 
than any other in history, there is more 
insecurity - and fear. Miller excavates 
on this theme with telling effect: 


“We are becoming more and more 
neuter, more and more asexual, The 
increasing variety of perverse crimes 
bears eloquent testimony to the fact, 
The killer, as pathological specimen, 
is an alarming off-shoot of the degen- 
erate breed which is constantly under- 
mining the social fabric. Kmotionally 
thwarted, he can only make contact 
with his fellow man by spilling his 
blood.” 


What slides us into neuterhood? Fear. 
Restraint. ‘The coward .. seeks to 
arrest life’s flow.” This thinking ts so 
close to rich, poetic thought that it 
hurts to report that Miller assumes this 
loveless robot culture is an exclusive 
American product. He has anly to re- 
member Zola, de Laclos, Constant, or 
listen carefully to his own whores, to 
understand that impersonal sex with its 
destructiveness can just as easily be 
placed on the doorsteps of his beloved 
Paris, Shunting his basically sound ar- 
gument on to America reveals a long- 


me | 
a : ; 

® Two ways of putting it, but the 
same messaye: the Negro warning 


to America. This photo of the 1963 
march on Washington is taken from | 
“A Matter of Colour,’ a photo The ne 
yraphic record of the Negroes 
struggle for equality with text by 
Lorraine Hansberry, just published 
by Penguin at 8s 6d. First published 
in the USA under the title, “The 
Movement,” the book was prepar 
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time failing of seeing Paris with rot 


pares it to a fabulous past. In 
poppy fume of nostalgia he shares 
company of great reputations. Toynbe 
said the most civilised period of ) | \ctivi) 

land in modern times was the Edwah | Inn Y. And 
ian period before the First World Wa NO gra) 
Yet that unprotesting, civilised PS) men, Suarant 
wardian age was beneath the suse | eq indust ce 
spawning the seeds of a bloody war that brane hd 
just os Miller's fabulous past was avy tr, 
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ai | ne 
integrating into the most destrucB© | Noy i begi 
war in Europe’s history. { erica’ “P 
“Man,” Miller reminds us, ‘is the ad | Nd finally 
not the actor.” Yet, in almost the MEY) lip, (nally 
breath, he can see “some specim@, toy), aftr ¢ 
of the race ask to be wiped out, if OM! When § ut 
out of kindness, decency and reveren® | thei haven" 
One looks in vain for the touch ri ettinge: : 
will make this a sentence of classify) Magcy Be nts 
irony instead of a loony yelp. It i8 My: a 
forthcoming. Miller has a strong tre \ point of 
of Bughouse Square mixing with at} ety Ything st 
i 


sunny spirits. It can almost be sald iq / Myqitt from 
Miller that as a writer of social prow | Dy “Nts hay 
he is without a conscience. Rte OW yea 
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But his personal quest is the stuff 
genuine and intense drama: 
alae 


“Few realise how ardently B | 
wrestled with the problem of the #25) 
in man. I say this in order to can, ay 7h Ve 
that, in slightly different BUNHCS ip | ny 4Y as thel 
same problem han been an obsé 

with me my whole Jife long.” Thedltst 


10 Ody : 
Nothing coukl be more appropri ARI Mee. Rosi. 
Miller. We can enally see him try op 

win back to innocence after Mrye| 
slaughtering of his innocent sel it a 

moral suicide, as he aptly pul iat Alatesta 
the easiest. Were we find tne at) 
we never get to hear above the 
of his three-ring circus sex acts: 


“This is the realistic dot, the ata te'Poointmvg 

to-earth type, who believes thle oth’: . og 

slecp-with a woman Is to know © jag fae Uloth 
This sounds like treason, like : 

knocking his own promotion; but 4 ad. iy NOn-violer 

apt Macsent st 

moet ®sta's ide 


who talks honestly enlarges hia ¥® 


Morris Renek fs a freelunce A 
writer, 
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Negro warning 
ito of the 1963 
1is taken i 
ur”? a sho oO . sh 
“Ke Nezroes’ [Ne new American Left 
ilt strikes : a ee elm: 
i xt by ({ Strikes me that Richard Elman, in 
‘ with ae § very fine articles in the duly 23 
just pu «ched peace News on the American student 
First publishe ft, takes too inuch of the shine off 
he title, “The ihe students’ activitivs, He characterises 
C was prepar' ‘he students’ political involvement as an 
Pee | Student (*tgrewth of American aifluence; they 
of the " bs it Te a “leisure class" whose work has 
ating Comm | en made feasible by the prosperity 
tion has an i iM their parents and the society general- 
Seval ir And while Mr, Hlman doesn’t mean 
RERGt Y Observing this to detract from the 
ppdents’ achievement, he makes so much 
i the point that one can’t help feeling 
at he does mean this fact to counter- 
iilance one’s enthusiasm and = admira- 
0 for the students, 


i course, what he says is true: student 
wicca involvement is only made pos- 
fr € by an affluence that releases them 
‘Om the grim necessity of tilling the 
a .or minding the conveyor belt or 
Ning the ores of the economy. It’s 
& but why isn’t it a truism? Every 
or tically occupied individual, clique 
His Class since Cheops has, obviously, had 
rey the time to be politically oecu- 
to Which means that they have had 

prone the food, clothing and_ shelter 

its Muced by the primary economy and 

leigh Or kers. There has always been a 

Ure class in every civilised communi- 

id jade up of political chiefs, priests, 

aude entertainers, drones,  grifters, 

haye nts oe and such_ non-producers 

affly, always existed off the general 

tig ence of the society. To observe that 

i we 4s the case with students in left- 

] e don’ politics in America in the 1960s 
*sn't tell us much. And it does wind 


u 4 : 
P detracting from the achievement of 


1 
‘iat Students when one slights the fact 
j O Ul if tng they are a minority of all students, 
a 


the that most of their age-mates use 
la? leisure-class status to clutter up 
at beaches of Bermuda or goof off 
litt he frat house or line up oa nice 
bp ¢ career for themselves in rea} estate 
thi tt, the warfare economy. Or - and 
and Shouldn't be overlooked - to go hot 
ma heavy into such reactionary night- 
eee as the Young Americans for Pree- 
here > Which has a much larger mem- 
(rapt, than the Students for a Demo- 
atic Society, 
tost is Elman entirely fair when he sug- 
ave that all these left-wing students 
iin” $10,000 jobs waiting for them any 
1940 - that tl mare they care to pick them up. That 
ar dic. He cOM lang be true for the mathematicians 
s past. In th#}},.* Physicists. It certainly isn't for the 
a he shares ¢ wilt 4 humber of left-wing students who 
‘ations. Toynb® th, 2& Soing into {caching, social work, 
period of wii aetiy tts, or professional civil rights 
vas the Edwal || pri: And for those who have been 
irst World Wa") 4s no oned for civil disobedience, there 
civilised fa Ment fuarantee at all of decent employ- 
ath the surf@ | teq ae certainly not in the war-rela- 
a bloody wi) tha, Mdustries (but students bound for 
is past was ME Men St aAVY train wouldn't be in the move- 
yn) destruct" Nor ,t@ begin with). The jailbird is still 
Ame tat respectable a’ character in 
We Tlea ,.. even if his cause is noble. 
us, “is the on 


chs ay 
hd fl - 

ar o neM) ly’ flnally the fact that most of the 
ae apecinel | hati ng students are middie class is 
ined out, if OM) Wg fh but business as usual, isn't it? 
and reverence, | thes? haven't radical movements drawn 
thes-touch they! Sn) Intellectual and organisational 
coded classi | Nagcy #ents largely from the middle 
r yelp, It is a) ie 
a strong streia; ty point of all this is simply to object 
rixing with "f dey, Ything stated or implied that might 
most be gaid ab iden from the contribution radical 
of social prof dy,’nts have been making over the 
e. | Bea SY years. Way back during the 
eine gtuft Stow bleak, agonising and oppressive 
5 Ww & op ice of the MeCarthy years how many 
SO aint tag could have anticipated what the 
ardently Bi gel Bg) Mts have finally pulled off in the 
lem of the Bia | toy, T and analyses may 
order to COP alt we criticism now and again. But 
‘rent SULee, of T as their motives and their hero- 
en an obses® lig”, a 
long.” up thease plain unsmugly appreciative. 
» appropriat® ip Qty Meg, ttoszak, 
au hin tryiMcb tke 
ce after 
rocent self, NY al s 
sty io ME atesta and violence 

the \ Lee in reading Ronald Sampson's 
ue aly Cilous review of thea tas a boak 
of) isin, CO) was exceeded only by my 
dott, tht nat i bPointment in reading Arthur 
) sah cow Heh Mpg, Spologetic answer (July 30). Of 
§ to kn iF then® Uloth makes 4 very valid point 
like fy" he indicates that in Malatesta’s 
ation; but 8 af ay prew-vivlence had nat advanced to 
rges anit? latenent stage of development, but 

Kta's ideas are more than capable 
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of standing up on their own regardless 
of that. 

In the first place it doesn’t strike ime as 
such a red hot idea for Peace News 
to assign a book on anarchism to a re 
wewer who is a lecturer on government 
Obviously this is an a prior: guarantee of 
the sane amount of objectivity and 
understanding that they’d get out of a 
review of a book on pacifism by an in- 
structor of military tactics, On the other 
hand, if it was an unsolicited review, 
then Peace News didwt goof in sending 
it out, hut rather in letting it in. Cer 
tainly if the reviewer and the reviewee 
are so diametrically antipathetic, then 
the review should have been scrutinised 
closely. Then it would have heen noted 
that the excerpts from the book con- 
tradict the text of the review; and it 
might have been suggested that the re- 
viewer either study the book further 
or cover his oblivion better. 


It is patently impossible to be a con- 
sistent pacifist without also heing an 
anarchist. This is so self-evident that it 
shouldn't even require mentioning: no 
logical person can oppose violence per 
se without simultaneously rejecting the 
state - the most violent institution which 
ever blighted this planet. But Sampson 
not only does not reject it, he goes 
around teaching it! Granted none of us 
is wholly consistent, but when you're 
that screwed up you can hardly condemn 
“the absurdity’? of someone else's 
“self-contradictory stand.” People who 
live in glass paradoxes might well es- 
chew rock-throwing. 

However if you are going to be indis- 
ereet yor might at least select better 
examples than a set of quotations which 
are about as self-contradictory as the 
flight of an arrow: violence js an evil 
which anarchists oppose but revolution 
requires, therefore anarchists will use 
just enough violence to end oppression 
but no more, This is clear as a bell. The 
reason Sampson misses the point is that 
he does nol understand what anarchism 
is, which is why he is so eminently wun- 
qualified to discuss it. For a start he 
ought to try studying those six “ con- 
tradictory ” quotations until he fully 
understands them, 

As an anarchist, Malatesta realised that 
ali domination is immoral and unethi- 
cal, Jt follows that in endeavouring to 
bring about a stateless, classless society 
he could use only non-authoritarian 
methods. Consequently he had to per- 
suade people to think and act for them- 
selves, while simultaneously helping 
them eliminate the oppressive features 
of the society. He was not trying tu pull 
freedom out of a hat and hand it to 
the world, but rather was trying to en- 
courage and inspire people to achieve 
their own freedom by their awn thoughts, 
actions, and resources. In the process of 
achieving their freedom, peaple would 
evolve to the level of being able to 
cope with it. Thus his was an insur. 
rection to destroy power as opposed to 
Lenin's, which was an insurrection to 
seize it. Analogously Malatesta wanted 
to empty the prisons but Lenin wanted 
to take over the warden's office. This 
distiction is too much for Sampson - 
he equates the two men, 

Malatesta) and the other anarchists 
merely wanted to remove all explolta- 
tion, domination, and ather {njustice 
from society as it existed, and then let 
it evolve freely on its own. That is why 
he considered the only justifiahle vio- 
lence to be that “which has truly an- 
archist characteristics’: that is violence 
to climinate oppression, nat exchange it. 
So long as the oppressed are trying to 
end oppression without at the same time 
setting up a fresh injustice, then they 
are acting in self-defence, and al] the 
violence they use is self-defence. But 
violence “ must cease the moment hher- 
ation is achieved” because if it goes 
beyond that point it would be venge- 
ance, 

Despite Sampson's misstatements, an- 
archists never had a “blueprint” for 
the free society, nor were they ever 
“presumptuous enough to believe that 
they have a right to make over society 
in their own image.” They were, how- 
ever, sensitive enough to realise that 
they had an obligation to remove domi- 
nation and exploitation from  saciety 
at which point it will make itself over. 
Is Mr Sampson presumptuaus enough 
to believe that he has the right to allow 
society lo remain the way It ts? 

So far as the violence goes, anarchism 
iloes nat compel pacifism in the same 


way (hat pacifism does amuachism. ‘The 


has no option, the 
consistent camarchist has. The question 
is, Should he exercise it. My personal 
answer is a flat " Now’ Yet an ethically 
valid case can be made out for Matales- 
tas minimal “Yes,” and lets pot have 
any osanclunotious condemnation from 
those among us who earn their Yveli- 
hoods teaching the “selence” of eno 
elde cartels. 
Insurrectionists reason 
that the casualties 
throwings even the strongest povern- 
ments woud come {6 onty a fraction 
of the casualties resulting: from a major 
war between those same povernaments, 
All the casualties In every insurrection 
since Spartacus could not possibly add 


consistent pactiist 


and correctty 
inflicted) in) over- 


up to one half the casualties of the 
Second World War alone. Nor would 
worldwide internal imsurrections ripsht 


now amount to an iota of the holocaust 
of a Third World War, According to 
Jerome rank, writing some time ago, 
the cambined nuclear stockpiles add up 
to } KOK - the quaint US government 


abbreviation for Knd of Earth. Does 
Sainpson teach his students that? 
Another ethical consideration is that 


the victims of Malatesta’s insurrection. 
ary Violence would almost all be armed 
men, whereas the victims of most gov- 
ernuent. endeavours are largely women 
and children. More than 80% of the 
casualties in the Korean “ police action” 
were civilians, and in Vietnam it is 
even higher. No anarchist since the 
beginning of time ever poured flamings 
gasoline on a child, whereas the United 
States is using napalm by the fon in 
Vietnain, following the beautifully lexi. 


timate precedent established by the 
United Nations in Worea, 
In fine, successful insurrections would 


prevent Sampson's “final paroxysms of 
apocalyptic violence” because these 
have all been and can only he inter- 
national wars hetween legitimate pov. 
ernments, It is argnahle that we would 
all be much better off if these 
paroxysms Were to Jusplre rather than 
deter “the futile and immoral enthu- 
siusm of the advocates of insurrection: 
ary violence.” 

Hf. W. Morton, 

P.O. Bex 261, Cooper Station, 

New York 3, NY, USA, 


‘The Knack’ 


Keith Johnstone (August 6) takes me 
to task for assuming that Ann Jellicoe 
was responsible for the film version of 
The Knack. } now know that the film 
was not under her control and have 
apologised to her in private for my 
error. To am glad of this oppartunity 
to do so in public. J must emphasise, 
however, that I stand by the criticisms 
Tinade af the film itself, 

When the stage version of The Knack 
is revived, there will be opportunity to 
explore, as Mr Johnstone suggests, how 
the film differs from the play, It wauld 
also seein pertinent to ask why, despite 
Ann Jellicoe's disclaimers. her name has 
heen so closely associated with the film 
version of her work, 

1 don’t see, however, why Mr Johnstone 
should be so offended at my speculating 
as fo whether Uarold Pinter simply 
writes to make £sd. He wouldn't be the 
first playwright to do so. Moreover, 
commercialism isn’t necessarily a bad 
thing - particularly in the theatre. 
Quite apart from that, { did decide in 
my review of The Homecoming that 
Pinter was interested in mare than 
simply making hard cash. Why all the 
indignatian from Mr Johnstone? 

As for that stupid closing paragraph: 
sure, ['m violent - whatever that means, 
whatever relevance it has to my eviti- 
cisms of Pinter and The Knack. 

Tom MeGrath, 

Nattree Cottage, Greenbottom, 
Gloucester. 


‘Resistance’ 


Sinte we happen ta lke our fellow 
men, including Peter Cadagan and all 
the anonymous members of the National 
Comimittes of 100, what worries ua fs 
that su many of cur arguments that 
ought to be abowt malters of substance 
tlegenorate sa quickly into confused and 
irrelevant wrangling - as in Peter Cada 
gan'a letter (lily 29), Can we put this 
right? 

Perhaps the teach-in movement is ax 
significant as Peter Cadogan says, but 
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there are inany good teasans for doubt: 
yny (ius whieh have nothing toe do with 
a “leftist hangover about the warkmge 
class.” Perhaps this disease is cansed 
hy a “very crafly bug,’ as Peter Cade. 
pan says (he showd know - he had it 
once), but there are no good reasons 
for allrtbuding it to Freedom ar Solidar 
ity. Wf these papers have been “ very 
good on American universities,” perhaps 
it is because of rather than in spite of 
them attitude to the workers’ strug- 
ple (see the article by PHL in Preeduor, 
July 34, and the introduction to the 
Solidarity pamphlet Students Ge Ke- 
voli). lneidentally, Freedom didn't pub- 
lish Peter Cadoean’s account on the 
aster Monday troubles because it wan: 
ted to prevent a “quernious personal 
vendetta? - oa wrong decision, perhaps, 
hut a reasonable one. ; 

But the important part of Peter Cuda. 
fan's Jetter is where he stands non 
violence rather than Marxists or anarch- 
ism on its head. Wf “ accurate reporting 
is terribly important,’ as Peter says, 
it should be remembered that the Cotw- 
inittee of 100 bepan - in 4060, by the 
way, not 161 - as a non-violent bit 
secret organisation, Openness and noa- 
violence are not synonymous. Even if 
it is lrué to say that non-violent action 
should be apen, it ts absurd ta say What 
secrot action must be vielent. Anyway, 
if “we have to restore to politics a 
little thing called the truth,” it) should 
be recognised that Peter Cadogan hin 
self ist seriously interested in non 
Violence as an idea, nor dees he actually 
think that secrecy is wrong, Two years 
ago he supported the Spies for Pesce, 
and called the events following their 
pamphlet an example of * non-vielenee 
in action’; and at the same time he 
advocated what he cafled “ notrviolent 
pushing,” The faet is that he is inter 
ested in such worls as “ non-violenco” 
and “openness” net for thelr mesn- 
ings bat for their use as slogans . ard 
in this instance as weapons in his qaar- 
rel with “various libertarian groups," 
such as the London Anarchists, the 
Solidarity Group and the Resistance 
Group, 

Peter Cadogan is as wrong abaut Rests: 
tance as he is about Freedom and 
Solidarity. The paper has no editors as 
such, and the group which produce it 
are anonymous rather than secret. as 
they have heen since it began. They 
have also been Mah edith - of the Lon 
don Committees af 1040 since the paper 
began, and they have never been can 
nected with the National Committee of 
100; but thoy have not heen taken 
over by the Solidarity Group, and they 
have not abandoned what the Committee 
of 100 in the wider sense haa always 
stood for. 

Tf anyone has abandoned the basie prin 
ciples of the Committee of 00, it is 
surely the group asso¢lated with the 
preayny National Committee, and lod 
ny Peter Cadogan, who have set out 
first tu subdue and then to sabutuge 
Resistance. Their action has been taken 
in the name of the Camnnittes, but tas 
only butrayed if. The Reststance Group, 
on the other hand, has been quietly put 
ling inte practice some of the winst ime 
portant ideas of the Conumittcs of 100. 
They have had litle help and even some 
opposition fram the present Committee 
organisation, and they have practivally 
ho resources - not even “ twa-thirds of 
Rurnham.” They have alsa tad ditienl: 
ty with their printers, and with peonie 
who haven't paid their debts. Despite 
all thesa difficulties, they have heen pet 
ting on with thair job. ; 

Wo believe that Nesisinace is one of the 
really worthwhile things that have sut 
vived the decline of the Cammiltea of 
100, so when wo heard that the Neste 
tance Group had found it necessary io 
leave the Committes office we doeeldet 
ta afer them our address, We thought 
it was the least we could do, and we 
hope many other Committes people will 
came farpward to help them dn thair 
hour of need, 

Nicholas and uth Waltpr, 

S34 Fellows Road, Luadou NWS. 


ai rencunce war and | will raver 
Msuppoert or sanction anather 
This pladge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Paace 
Pledge Union send your pladgé to. 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
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CIA interference In 


Bob Overy writes: A spokesman for the 
League for Democracy in Greece stated 
Jast week that there is considerable 
evidence of US influence at work behind 
the present constitutional crises in 
Greeee and in Cyprus. Greek newspapers 
are finding evidence for this in an arti- 
cle which the New York Times published 
on August 4 and in the photostat copy 
of a letter allegedly sent by the US 
Army altache in Athens to the Army 
Intelligence Department in Washing- 
ton. 

Writing in the New York Times, C. IL. 
Sulzberger mentions Andreas Papan- 
dreou, s0n of the former Prime Minister, 
who was allepedly behind the left-wing 
army officers’ organisation, “ Aspida,” 
which was “exposed” in Cyprus. by 
General Grivas, Sulzberger says: 


“ Andreas has been trying to end the 
annual subsidy given directly by our 
CIA to the Greek Central Intelligence 
Service and to have the money paid 
through the Prime Minister’s office. 
And he did his best, before the 
Papandreou government fell, — to 
frustrate American demands that 
Greek intelligence make available to 
Washington the types and amounts 
of Soviet military equipment § (ac- 
quired by Makarios in 1964) in 
Cyprus.” 
More strength to Andreas Papandreou, 
one might have thought. The League 
spokesman informs me, however, that 
since Andreas Papandreou left office with 
the resignation of his father the American 
CIA has not only continued to finance 
the Greck CIA directly, but has installed 


CARD protest meeting 


Pat Arrowsmith writes: Between two 
aud three hundred people attended 
CARD's first public meeting to protest 
against the government’s White Paper 
on immigration, held in the Conway Hall 
last Saturday. About half the audience 
was “ white," half "coloured" - Indian 
and Negro, 

The main speaker of the afternoon was 
De David Pitt) (ormer prospective 
QLahour candidate for Hampstead), who 
was applauded when he referred to tis 
resignation from the London Labour 
Party Executive and the British Over- 
seas Soclalist Fellowship as a_ protest 
against present government palicy on in- 
migration. Ie related the disastrous his- 
tory of race relations and immigration 
policy in this country, saying that the 
1962 Commonwealth Immigrants Act 
“made racialism respectable.” In addi 
tion to slating the White Paper, he 
poured scorn on the Labour govern- 
ment’s Race Helations Bill. Describing 
mostly unsuccessful efforts to extend its 
scope and put teeth into it, be concluded 
that the Bill was likely to do more harm 
than good. 

The Ministry of Education's injunction to 
local authorities to allaw no more than 
30% immigrant pupils in their schools 
was, he said, a wellintentioned but 
foolishly slavish imitation af... policies 


~eewbelng called. for by the! American civil 


righte~movenent , in i# ) Situation very 
different fram ours.) | 4)!) : 

DewPitts angwer.to,this was political 
action, While vegreiting the absence 


werent the mecting of fhe many MPs in- 


vited.he stressed Ais uayn decision not 


“weeta resign from the Labour Party. He 


ended by urging everyone present to 
“ pressurise ” their MPs aver the White 
Paper, stating: “We must all be in a 
pe itical party to influence its course.” 
dy Ash, # previous secretary of CARD, 
made an understandably bitter speech 
about racial prejudice in’ Britain and 
Labour's “pandering” to racial fears. 
She pointed out how the White Paper's 
gection on immigrants and housing con- 
tradicts the findings of the Miiner Hol- 
land Report, which stated that the hous- 
ing shortage is the source of coloured 
people’s housing problems, rather than 
vies versa, She warned the audience 
that the suggestions in the White Paper 
about “repatriation” of undesirables 
and regular reporting to the police hy 
immigrants “cut at the roofs of de- 
mocracy in Britaln, and can lay the 
fountlations of a police state here.” She 
ended by calling on all coloured immi- 
grants to unite, and, on a similar note 
to Dr Pitt, stated firmly that racial 
yroblems in Britain will not be solved 
by dividing the Labour movement." 
The debate that followed was mainly 
political in tone. Opinion seemed evenly 
divided on whether or not CARD should 
try to work wilhin the context of the 
Labour Party. Few suggestions were 
made for any kind of action that was 
not strictly political. br Ash announced 
that she was golng to say what, speci- 
fically, CARD might do, but failed to do 
so. One speaker said that “we need to 
learn from the American civil rights 
movement,” and went on to advocate 
the setting up by CARD of its own 
huresu for studying and dealing with 
people’s complaints. Another wondered 
about employing a public relations firm 
to try to combat racial prejniice by 
projecting a favourable image of the 
enloured person. He also suggested en- 
couraging coloured people to undertake 


voluntary social service - for example 
helping old Iinglish people - in order 
to promote goodwill between the races. 
No consideration was given to the pos- 
sibility of CARD emulating CORK and 
embarking on any form of direct action: 
no-one suggested that future immigrants 
should simply disobey the law and refuse 
to report to the police. The audience 
had to be content with advice to lobby 
their MPs and the passing of a resolu- 
tion calling on MPs, prospective candi- 
dates and local authorities to reject the 
White Paper. 


Oxfam youth walk 
to Brighton 


Oxfam Youth Federation is organising 
a money-raising walk to Brighton. Young 
people are invited to find “ sponsors” 
who will pay a minimum of 2d for every 
mile they walk; they will start from 
Croydon at midnight on Saturday, 
August 28; one sponsor for the whole 
40 miles to Brighton raises 6s 8d. There 
is no limit to the number of sponsors - 
one walker last year had 217. 

The march, says an Oxfam leaflet, is 
being efficiently organised, First aid and 
refreshment facilities will be available 
on the route, as well as motarised and 
scooterborne marshals. 

The South London Oxfam regional of- 
fice reports that 250 people are already 
planning to go on the walk. The aim 
is to raise £500. Ten sponsors for the 
whole distance could mean a month's 
rice for a family; thirty sponsors could 
aa the money for a pair of plough 
pulls to cultivate 60 acres of Jand in 
India. People planning to take part 
should contact John Brennan, 29 Ben- 
Sie Park, Blackheath Villaze, Tondon 


‘100’ summer 
school 


William Hetherington writes: A 6-day 
summer school organised by the Com- 
mittee of 100 at Aylesmore Farm, 
Shipston-on-Stour, last week was a sum- 
mer school with a difference. The organi- 
isation of the school was itself an at- 
tempt to put into practice some of our 
ideas about the place of the individual 
In society and the importance of per- 
sonal responsibility. The carrying-out of 
the various domestic chores - we catered 
for ourselyes - was left to the conscience 
of the jadividual without any formal 
rota system being imposed; hut all the 
work was done with a rare enthusiasm. 

Again, everyone had a share in VE aa 
the programme, and almost ali of the 
14 participants introduced some topic 
for discussion. The subjects ranged over 
some of the major problems of princi- 
ple facing the mavement - secrecy ver- 
gus openness; the value of internation- 
alism; the relevance and meaning of 
non-violence; the relationship between 
the Committee and anarchist ideas - 
together with such other topies as the 
factories for peace and industrial demo- 
cracy; how society can be broken dawn 
into units in which the individual really 
counts; population growth and world 
hunger; and experiments in community 
living. 


sreece? 


a man in the Greek CIA office in Athens 
who is personally directing the removal, 
suspension and transfer to relatively 
unimportant areas of Greece of those 
officers in the Greek Army who support 
the Centre Union Party. Moreover, 
those right-wing officers whom ex-Prime 
Minister Papandreou was seeking to 
have removed by his recalcitrant De- 
fence Minister, Mr Garoufalias, are re- 
portedly being reinstated - those, that 
is, who had been removed before Mr 
Papandreou resigned. 
The New York Times story links the 
crisis in Cyprus with the present situa- 
tion in Greece. According to the League 
spokesman US policy towards both 
Greece and Cyprus is directed by her 
desire to have Cyprus remain a NATO 
base. He sees the possibility of Makarios 
being ousted with full US support for 
wanting enosis - union with Greece - 
with strict guarantees of Cyprus’ inde- 
pendence from NATO, as against the 
“unconditional enosis” of someone like 
Grivas who, with the support of the 
right-wing in Greece, wants Cyprus to 
retain her NATO base. Makarios ob- 
viously is in a very difficult position. 
In his article Sulzberger emphasises the 
close personal ties between Makarios 
and ex-Prime Minister Papandreou. 
A photostat copy of a letter appeared 
in the Centre Union paper Ethnos on 
August 8, It read: 
“Regarding the last November affair 
in G. I can assure you that no leak- 
age of information could have taken 
place in Greece, Those involved were 
thoroughly briefed and operated under 
the strict contro] of CIA officers, They 
had no contact with the local popula- 
tion or with their relatives and were 
immediately transferred to a base in 
Germany.” 
“G.” refers to Gorgopotamos (sce Peace 
News July 2), the scene of a ceremony 
last November at which an exploding 
mine killed 14 people. As a result 12 
prominent members of the Left in 


Workshops call for 
new movement 


Campaign Caravan Workshops, in their 


Journal of Correspondence, have cq Weal] gir | 
for a new movement - ‘ Movement for a was intended to ston people hand i 
(Udgham = Hazeh=Phe”Minister-afolt a0 


Democratic Society” - to take the 
of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 


ment. It proposes that the movemept{}? 
“... should be concerned with the publishers*ot. perigdieats-sametimes 
issues of race, world poverty and|(pdiave the means to pay danlase 


peace, and shall base itself on the 
principles of true democratic partici- 
pation by the individual at all levels 
of society.” 


The Journal states: 
“ Nuclear madness !s part of the sick- 
ness of our society and we have 
learned that we have to deal with 
the whole body politic if the sickness 
is to be cured.” 
The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
despite its achievements, did not bring 
about the changes which were needed; 
radicals now had to learn to relate diifer- 
ent issues, and “we need to do these 
things outside the party structures.” 
An article asks: 
“What kind of system is it that allows 
‘good’ men to make decisions whieh 
Jead te the vilest kind of atrocity... 
Ts there a place for ordinary men and 
women in that system of government, 
and if so, how can they control it?” 
It concludes: 
“We must find the courage to name 
the system which so consistently 
brutalises us .. . we must name it, 
describe it, analyse it and then be 
prepared to change it... if we want 
a better world it cannot be lefl to 
fovernment alone.” 
On Monday seventeen Caravan Work- 
shops members left Lundon on a Euro 
pean goodwill tour. The tour will last 
three weeks, visiting Germany, Yugosla- 
via, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
other countries. [t is made as a cantri- 
bution to {[nternational Co-operation 
Year, and the group hope that the ex- 
perience gained in meeting people in 
the countries yisited will aid the devel- 
apment of the new movement. The main 
feature of the tour is a seven-day stay 
in Yugoslavia, during which discussions 
will be held with Yugoslavs about “the 
progress they are making with diiferent 


forms of democracy.” refused te move on. - New 10? Pe | 
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sedition. 
The US embassy in Athens declares Mt 
letter a forgery. Ethnos says it * 
sent by Colonel O. K. Marshall, US # 


Greece were imprisoned for 


tache in Athens, to the Army Intelligent 


Department in Washington. ith 
Feeling is running high in Greece W 
these anti-American stories cireulatift 
and the King’s continued refusal a 
to recall Mr Papandreou as prime min 
ter or hold new elections. The Leas 
spokesman considers it impossible t 
the King can find a constitutional ansy 
to the crisis now the Centre Union 
declared itself behind Papandreou a | 
rejected Mr Stefanopoulos as a comph 
mise prime niinister, Without the aur 
port of the Centre Union no prime a iq 
ister can command a majority in Pat is 
ment. Significantly demonstrators | 
Athens on August 9 were for the ne 
time shouting slogans against " 
Palace: “Constantine, if you ga abet 


| 


“Qut with the German woman 
meaning ex-Queen Frederika. 

As we go to press the situation | hd 
clear, “ Anything can happen,” says of 
League spokesman darkly. If King @ 
stantine relies on the Army to conw 
his opposition to Papandreou uncons” 
tutionally, it seems likely he will lé 
his country into civil war hi 
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The editors of the Israeli week! 
Haolam Hazeh last week appealed (3! 
their readers to save them from prt ig 
by electing them to Parliament Ae 
November, Reporting this on August On 
The Times correspondent in Tel 
writes ' : 

“The publication has long been 

thorn in the government's sido, 

the editors say the new defamall) 

law that was enacted Jast month "4 

introduced primarily to silence them 
Only Parliamentary immunity will 7 
able them to continue publishing Wh) 
out exposure to prosecution and IMP: 
onment, said the chief editar, Mr ¥ Mm 
Avnery. the, 
Mr Avnery alsa pointed out that fh, 
law made the printers and distribull 
of a periodical liable to prosecntlof ig, 
roy the editor and publishers. py. 

slon” dtd aoteapply 


Israeli press law 


claimed that, this _wasetrcubbish." "yy 
diplinction was™necessary becavse aff 
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Mihajlo Mihajlov, the Yuvoslav aol 
and university lecturer wha was ¥o 6 
in April for publishing an “ insult 
article about the Soviet Union, is ise 


Mihajlov sues 7 
ee 


the government of Croatia, om fy 
grounds that his dismissal from hls er | 


at the University of Zadar was ul 
stitutional. nif 
Mr Mihajlov was suspended foul jos 
post on the eve of his trial; The Pig 
reported on Monday that the Croaeiy 
government had rejected his a? wr 
against suspension, confirming that ie 
Mihajlov’s views were “ incompay’ s 
with the law regarding university & 
tion.” This, Mr Mihajlov elaims, i en 
constitutional, since Yugoslav cif 

are “free to hold different idealP ign 
views.” The government’s deel gy 
showed that constitutional guarae ay 
about ideological freedom were 
ingless. 


Oakland protests 


Three hundred pivkets _ 
a troup train in Emeryvi 


ato? 
tried yt 
on 


to 
He, Calif 


last Friday. They attempted to ait ied 
the track in front of the train. | ed | 


was bound for the nearby Oaklan 
terminal; police dispersed thet. pat 
In Washington, pollee arrested mare sapt 
200 people in the grounds of the gt 
tol on Monday when demonsll ted) 
against the war in Vietnam altell’tne: 
to hold a meeting on the steps ator 
Capitol building. The demansth isn ‘ 
who were taking part in an en the} 
of unrepresented peoples," sat O° ye¥7 


pavement and were arrested whet gnt® bi 


| 
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the way you are you'll lose your hea? | 
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